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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


“ONE YEAR OF TAFT” 


F Mr. William Allen White, who aforetime answered a similar 
query in regard to his native State, would now definitely ex- 
plain “what’s the matter with Taft ?” he would greatly alleviate 
the brain fag of many busy editors. Perhaps unfairly, the promises, 
hopes, and expectations of March 4, 1909, have been cast into the 
balance and weighed against the actual record of the completed first 
year of the present Administration; and tho the President does 
not lack stanch supporters, many of these are inclined to apolo- 
gize and explain rather than to “ point with pride,” and many papers 
of the President’s own party are frank in their expressions of dis- 
satisfaction. Still, there is little or no question of the President’s 
integrity and high ideals, and he has won a considerable number 
of friends among the editors of conservative Democratic and Inde- 
pendent papers, who look forward to genuine, if gradual progress, 
under the direction of a sane, far-sighted, and judicial Adminis- 
tration, drawing the inevitable comparison between the President 
and his predecessor, to the disparagement of the latter. 

Among Mr. Taft’s sturdy Republican supporters, the Kansas 
City Journal finds that the record of his first year shows “admin- 
istrative progress and accomplishment along the lines of construc- 
tive statesmanship.” Mr. Taft “inherited problems and policies 
from a strenuous predecessor that have served to perplex him,” 
and has been seriously hindered in carrying out his policies “by 
those who were predetermined not to be satisfied with any successor 
to Mr. Roosevelt.” The “unfortunate quarrel” between Mr. Pin- 
chot and Mr. Ballinger, we learn, seems to be “ina fair way of 
settlement at the hands of Congress.” Tho “no President has 
ever emerged from a revision of the tariff with added popularity ” 
the new tariff “has proved a successful measure, prosperity reigns 
in the land, and the clouds of opposition and strife within the 
Republican party are lifting.” Summing up the President’s record, 
The Journal concludes : 


“In most respects Mr. Taft has sustained the principles for 
which he stood as a candidate. His course during the past twelve 
months has been generally satisfactory to his friends, and his 
leadership of the Republican party is undisputed. There has been 
no bombast, no sensational] bids for popularity, and no wild ap- 
peals for attention. His official acts have been characterized by 
a manliness and stedfastness of purpose which have renewed con- 
fidence in our system of government. Under an unceasing torrent 
of abuse and obstruction he has held his course faithfully with an 
unfailing belief in the ultimate approbation of his countrymen.:. . 

“The President has started legislation upon eight important bills 
which he hopes to see made laws at the present session of Con- 
gress. Among these measures are separate Statehood for Arizona 
and New Mexico, the establishment of a postal savings-bank 
system, the issuing of $30,000,000 of bonds to complete reclamation 


projects in the West, the establishment of a court of commerce, 
reorganization of methods of conducting government business and 
extending the work of conserving natural resources. Some of 
these measures might better be lost, but the President’s sincerity 
in urging them is not questioned 

“President Taft is to be congratulated upon the record he has 
made in the twelve months of his Administration. He has pre- 
served the best tradition of the Republican faith and service, and 
the future is bright with hopeful auguries.” 

That it is hardly fair to judge the President before the fruits of 
his labors have had time to ripen is urged by many apologists. 
And the differing points of view within the President’s own party 
are emphasized by the fact that where some Republican papers 
chide Mr. Taft for his adoption of such “ Bryanite policies ” as the 
income tax and corporation tax, others censure him for his failure 
to carry through radical measures intended to restrict the power of 
corporate wealth and to readjust the burdens of taxation. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.), which doubts whether 

“the President has failed in a single instance,” thinks that “no 
President following seven years of Rooseveltism could have escaped 
injurious comparison.” The Cleveland Leader (Rep.) admits that 
President Taft’s first year has been “disappointing to his friends, 
to the country, speaking broadly, and most of all, probably, to the 
President Limself.”. Mr. Taft, we read further, 
“is unduly imprest with the importance of keeping party machinery 
in good order. He exaggerates the usefulness, in carrying broad 
policies into effect, of an appearance, at least, of harmony among 
active politicians. He has been too ready to trust party leaders as 
interpreters of public sentiment.” 

Nevertheless, 7he Leader rejoices to add: 


“The Taft Administration will gain as it goes on. It is sure to 
wear well because its basic forces and purposes are good and 
sound. Harmful and misleading advisers will lose their power for 
evil. The country will feel increasing faith in the wisdom and 
thorough uprightness of its chosen head.” 


The Minneapolis Journal (Rep.) finds that 


“President Taft has lost some popularity because he has not been 
a great moral leader. He apparently has subordinated moral 
emotion to intellectual process. The people are fervid, the Presi- 
dent is philosophical. The people look for declaration, the Presi- 
dent gives them statistics. They don’t understand each other yet. 
One-fourth of his term has gone without his having uttered a note 
of moral leadership.” 


In the center of “insurgency,” the South Bend 7ribune (Rep.) 
explains that the President “honestly considers the tariff law the 
best that could be secured at the time,” and that he bravely signed 
it as a matter of conscientious duty to the nation, altho to 


veto it would have insured his popularity. Yet the Rochester 
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Post-Express (Rep.) asks regarding the President, “ Does he lack 
courage ?” and declares that the West is practically unanimous in 
the opinion that he did show a lack of courage in yielding to the 
leaders of Congress on the schedules of the tariff bill, instead of 
standing upon the pledges of the party and boldly appealing to the 
country. 

Despite the critics of his own party, however, the President has 
won sound Democratic support. Thus the Richmond 7Zimes- 
Dispatch (Dem.) concedes that “ Taft is the most decent Republi- 
can who could be President.” The Cincinnati Exguzrer (Dem.) 
asserts that““President Taft has made the rank and file of his 
party, as well as the leaders, understand that for his part he is de- 
termined to keep faith with the people of the country.” Defending 
the President against the insurgents, the New York Wor/d(Dem.), 
which has its own reasons for disliking Mr. Taft’s predecessor, 
declares that “Mr. Cannon and Mr. Aldrich are unmistakable 
legacies of the Roosevelt Administration,” and further that 

“To attribute to Mr. Roosevelt the progressive ideas which have 
brought Cannon and Aldrich to judgment is to ignore all of the 
facts. The troubles of these gentlemen did not begin until Mr. 
Taft took office. They have continued ever since.” 

Still, it should be added that the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.) observes that 

“ Any one who is sufficiently acute to know a hawk from a hand- 
saw must know that the President and Mr. Cannon stand for exactly 
the same brand of politics.” 

When Republican papers reprove a Republican President and 
Democratic editors uphold him, it is to be expected that the 
opinions of the independent press will be exceedingly varied. 
The Detroit Free ress (Ind.) finds that “in comparison with other 
Administrations President Taft’s first year is very favorable.” 
This paper credits the President with an improved tariff, non- 
partizan appointments, governmental economies, and trust prose- 
cutions, concluding, 

“ And all that has been done has: been accomplished without re- 
sort to the Big Stick and without any impairment of the Taft opti- 
mism. This augurs well for future success.” 

The Baltimore Mews (Ind.) credits the President with “trying 
to make good,” with a heavy legacy of problems before him and a 
divided party back of him, and does not think that the man in the 
White House “is getting a square deal.” ‘The St. Louis Star 
(Ind.) considers the tariff bill the one piece of legislation accom- 
plished during the first year of the Administration, and considers 
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that one thing “weakening, instead of strengthening the party.” 
The Boston 7raveler (Ind.) concedes that President Taft is trying 
to do well, but adds that he is every day making Colonel Roosevelt 
more popular. 

The Boston Journa/ (Ind.), upholding the President's patriotism. 
ability, and courage, calls upon him to take command, reminding 
him that “the people do not want a lawyer in the White nai! 
They want a leader.” 

Then, “what is the matter with Taft?” Like nearly every one 
of his critics the Newark Evening News (Ind.), in endeavoring to 
answer this recurring query, asserts the President’s admirable qual- 
ities and wishes him well, yet adds, in analysis, 


“But Mr. Taft has lost the confidence of the people. They no 
longer implicitly trust him. There is no leader of the people to- 
day. Mr. Taft’s speeches are received coolly. His program is 
regarded suspiciously. His measures are studied for jokers favor- 
ing the trusts. His explanations, as in New York, are laughed at. 
Why ? 

“No one can definitely state to-day with complete confidence just 
where Mr. Taft stands. There is always an ‘if’ ora ‘but.’ The 
people can not reconcile in their minds his avowed policies and 
his methods. 

“Mr. Taft says himself that the President is the one representa- 
tive of the entire people under our form of government. But he 
will not take a step for their interests without definite mandate by 
law. Isthere some move Mr. Taft can make for the people? He 
does not ask, ‘Is there any law that prohibits me from making this 
move?’ He does ask, ‘Is there any law that definitely orders me 
to make this move?’ If there is not, he does not do it. And yet 
he is the one representative of the whole people, their trustee. 

“With the same idea, Mr. Taft stands for strict ‘letter’ interpre- 
tation of the Constitution and the statutes. This opens the door 
for the endless legal subterfuge and legal red tape which delights 
the soul of the corporation lawyer. Mr. Taft deprecates it, but 
applies it. Every thinking man knows that this attitude means 
delay, and delay means expense, and expense favors the powerful 
in court proceedings or legislation.” 


The loss of popular confidence in the President 7e Vews further 
ascribes to his failure to insist on adequate tariff reductions and 
his attempted public explanations that the present tariff sustains 
the principle of “downward revision” ; his “whitewashing of Bal- 
linger” ; his association with Aldrich and Cannon and his coldness 
toward the “insurgents ” who “are trusted by the people as those 
sincerely and really standing for their interests.” 

As a rule, the Presidential psychology is gently touched by critics 























TarTt—“ Say, there! Wake up, it’s your turn to take a : 
shift.” —Evans in the Salt Lake Tribune. 


GOING TO THE MILL. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR. 





of all political faiths, so good a Democratic paper as the Atlanta 
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THE FIRST MILE-POST. 


—Munson in the Newark News. 





PAINTERS OF PRESIDENTS. 
— Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


ROUGH ROADS AND GRAY HAIRS. 


Constitution paying special editorial tribute to Mr. Taft’s fine, 
lovable qualities and his patience under often unjust and acri- 
monious censure; yeta view, guardedly exprest or hinted by many, 
is thus bluntly put forward by Col/ier’s Weekly (Ind.) in discuss- 
ing the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy : 


“The President, on every subject, believes every word the Ham- 
monds and the Ballingers pour into his good-humored brain. He 
thinks he has a judicial temperament, and in conversation fre- 
quently appeals to this possession, as evidence that he is likely to 
be right. Alone in his library, with law books and an abstract 
case, he may be fully as judicial as he imagines. In the world of 
men, he is the toy of the politicians, lawyers, and money-makers 
with whom he plays golf, walks, and eats—the most gullible Presi- 
dent, in regard to his associates, since Grant left the battle-field 
for the White House.” 


OPPOSITION TO POSTAL SAVINGS 


REDICTIONS of trouble for the amended Postal Savings- 
Bank Bill when it goes to the House of Representatives 
are freely made by papers antagonistic to the measure; more es- 
pecially as the bill passed the Senate by almost a strict party vote, 
Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, being the only Democrat recorded 
in its favor. And, altho the bill was one of President Taft’s own 
measures, there are calls upon the President to veto it if it reaches 
him in its present form. The passage of the bill, with Senator 
Borah’s amendment providing that in case of war or other great 
financial exigency the Government may invest the postal funds in 
Government bonds to pay not less than 2% per cent. interest, has 
set loose a flood of adverse comment, mainly in papers of a pro- 
nouncedly conservative tone. Describing the amended measure, 
the Rochester Post-Express (Rep.) says: 


“The bill provides that any person may deposit money, not to 
exceed $500 in the aggregate, in any post-office, the minimum 
amount to be received being a dollar. On these deposits the Gov- 
‘ernment is to pay 2 percent. interest. The money is to be deposited 
by the Government in local banks, so far as possible, and the 
banks are to pay 2% per cent. to the Government. If, in case of 
a great national emergency, the Government withdraws the money 
from the banks, it must be invested in bonds bearing at least 2% 
percent. It will be seen that this scheme amounts to a Govern- 
ment guaranty of the deposits, while ‘the people are supplied with 
facilities for easy banking.’ The friends of the bill say, in addi- 
tion, that ‘the plan will bring much money out of hiding and result 
in a fund ranging all the way from $200,000,000 to $1,c00,000,000.’ 
if this should be the result it would be most astounding. Can it 


be possible that there is even $200,000,000 in the hands of persons 
who will not trust it to the banks at 3 or 4 per cent., but will put it 
into the hands of the Government at 2 per cent.? Why shoulda 
single dollar owned in Rochester, for example, be put into a pos- 
tal savings-bank at 2 per cent. when all the banks are paying twice 
that ? It is well known that banks are well managed throughout 
the country, and that the people have confidence in them. Of 
course there are little hamlets where there are no banks, and the 
inhabitants may make deposits at the post-office under this bill; 
but obviously the amounts will be small. It may be that the ad- 
vocates of this bill look upon it as an opening wedge that will split 
the opposition to Government banking on a Jarge scale.” 


Admitting that the general proposition of a postal savings-system 
has some merits, Ze Wall Street Journal (Fin.) denounces the 
bill as a dangerous menace to the public credit. 
age and technicalities,” continues this authority, 


“Stript of verbi- 


“it means that millions of the people’s money are to be deposited 
in National and State banks, in the first place under provisions 
which make it extremely difficult to withdraw it from the banks, 
and in the second place, without providing a dollar of cash with 
which to meet demands for the payment of deposits....... 

“What would happen, with a billion or two of savings deposits 
entrusted to the banks, if another Bryan should threaten to put the 
country on a silver or paper basis? How would the Government 
meet the demand for the withdrawal of deposits and their conver- 
sion into coin, which would naturally arise under the shadow of 
such acrisis ? Would the banks hand over their cash reserves to 
the Treasury to meet such a demand? Would Congress be con- 
vened in special session to appropriate money, to be raised by 
taxation, to pay to frightened depositors ? Or would the great 
confusion and peril which would arise from such a situation make 
the President’s declaration that the public credit was imperiled a 
work of supererogation, and compel Congress to suspend specie 
payments and savings-bank payments alike until order was brought 
out of the financial wreck ? 

“It is no answer to objections to such a crude and appalling 
proposition to say that itis copied from Europe. Every country in 
Europe having a postal bank has a central banking-system, which 
prevents panic and specie suspension and affords inexhaustible 
resources, through its power of note issue and its relation to foreign 
markets, for meeting unusual demands.” 


The Indianapolis ews (Ind.), granting that the demand for a 
postal savings-system comes largely from the West, fails to see 
why any one should deposit in a postal bank that can pay only 2 
per cent., when banks and trust companies pay 3 and 4 per cent., 
and conjectures that 


“among the Westerners still lingers the idea of ‘bank guaranty ’ 
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and they feel that the Government is ‘certain ’ and gives them this, 
whereas they distrust private bankers. But why should this be so 
more than it is in the East ?” 

Yet the bill has its strong supporters in the East as well as the 
West. It is widely praised as a measure to encourage thrift, and, 
from a purely political standpoint the action of the Senate is con- 
sidered a distinct victory for President Taft. 


PLATT’S CAREER AND ITS MORAL 


a E fought for his party and was faithful to his friends.” So 

runs a favorite catch-line in the more favorable obituary 
moralizings upon the life of Thomas Collier Platt, thrice elected 
Senator for New York and for many years dominant in the Repub- 
lican party inthat State. “Nothing but good concerning the dead 
—therefore, nothing,” is the brutally curt comment of some editors 
who feel too strongly that the evil that men do lives after them. 
Innumerable are the paragraphs that speak of the passing of the 
ex-Senator as the “passing of a type”; as the exit of the old-time 
leader who held sway through bargains or personal qualities that 
enabled him to control those interested party 
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with Conkling, on their appeal for vindication ; his retirement, und 
subsequent rise in the Republican party in New York, which he so 
long dominated as the “ Easy Boss”; his achievement in inserting 
the “gold plank” in the Republican national platform of 1806; his 
unwilling consent to the appointment of Theodore Roosevelt as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the first McKinley Administra. 
tion; his consent to the nomination of the returned “ Rough Rider” 
as a forlorn hope in the campaign that made Roosevelt Governor 
of New York; his attempt to “shelve” Roosevelt by forcing him 
into the Vice-Presidency, and thus, through a grim jest of fate, 
making the man, he most wished to suppress, President of the 
United States; his reappearance in the national Senate, his loss 
of the leadership, and his final withdrawal from the politica! field, 

While a few strongly Democratic papers, after highly uncom- 
plimentary reflections upon Mr. Platt’s career, sum it up as exem- 
plifying the principles of the Republican party, comment, as a 
rule, is notably non-partizan, and the dead leader receives but few 
tributes of esteem and regard from papers of any political creed, 
The New York 77zbune (Rep.) says, optimistically : 


“The State of New York is escaping—we wish we could say that 





constitute “the machine ”; 
and hopeful spirits proclaim that now the 


workers who 


American voter thinks for himself and will 
follow only those who are ready to champion 
causes embodying his own convictions. Thus 
the Washington Hera/d comments : 


“The rise and fall of Platt illustrates stri- 
kingly the wholesome change in political con- 
ditions in this country. The last great figure 
of his type, bossism, as he exercised it, is of 
the past. It had its day, and an evil day it 
was. May its like never come again!” 

Nevertheless the Wilmington Star (Dem.) 
regards the old political boss, typified by Mr. 
Platt, as no worse than a late innovation. 
Thus we read: 

“Platt was of the old school—the master of 
mysterious effects, the soft-spoken and invis- 
ible center of impulses, the secretive spider 
in the funnel of the web. 

“Latter-day politicians have adopted the 
Roosevelt method. They are none the less 
secretive because outspoken. They are none 
the less disingenuous because they seek the 
flamboyant interview. They are not more 
frank because they rely upon a deceptive 
candor.” 


At the same time the failure of Governor 
Hughes and Senator Root, with the alleged 
backing of President Taft, to wrest the control 
of the New York State legislature from the 
old régime, has caused some to express doubts 
as to whether “ Plattism” died with Platt. 

Expanding upon the waning importance of 








it had escaped—from the attitude and condi- 
tions which made Mr. Platt’s career possible. 
It will long stimulate reflection and, we hope, 
excite chagrin that a man intrinsically so 
small could have been so important a figure 
in a great American commonwealtl ” 


Whereas the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
(Dem.) is so gracious as to say: 


“Senator Platt may have had his faults, but 
he was a fine type of man, whose counsel was 
always of the greatest value to his party. His 
death at this time will farther complicate the 
unfortunate situation of the Republican aa- 
ministration in the Empire State.” 


This generous view is hardly characteristic 
in the press of Mr. Platt’s own State. The 
New York Evening Post even denies him the 
personal attraction and intellectual gifts that 
some allow him, and says of his success : 


“He carried the commercialization of poli- 
tics toa degree of perfection—or iniquity— 
unknown before histime. Hehad, of course, 
a certain order of ability ; otherwise he could 
not have got on as he did. He had a head 
for petty details, a good organizing faculty, 
and great industry. ‘But so is a burglar in- 
dustrious!’ exclaimed Charles O’Conor on 
one occasion. And Platt’s devotion of his 
days and nights to the work of elaborating a 
political machine and holding as many mem- 
bers of it as possible under the grip of pe- 
cuniary obligation to himself was of a sort to 
provoke that high-minded Irishman to more 
invidious comparisons. For Platt was the 
first chairman of a State committee in New 
York to perceive how ruthlessly that position 








the party boss, the Milwaukee /vee Press re- 
minds us that: 


“Less than a decade ago, the death of 
Thomas C. Platt would have been attended by 
serious comment on its political significance. To-day, the news 
calls for little more than reminiscent comment.” 

But of “reminiscent comment,” much of it embodying statements 
the authenticity of which is at least in dispute, there is a super- 
abundance. Editorials, three columns long, review the former 
dictator’s career: His entry into politics in the Frémont campaign 
of 1856; his political progress to the Senatorship ; his spectacular 
resignation from the Senate, with Roscoe Conkling as a result of 
the feud with President Garfield and James G. Blaine; his defeat 


THE “ EASY BOsS.” 
By many the death of ex-Senator Platt, 
once a power in New York State, is regarded 
as the passing of a baleful political type. 


could be used for his own benefit.” 


Yet the Buffalo Mews (Rep.), reviewing 
Mr. Platt’s legislative record, discovers that, 


“he did not make or unmake Presidents, but 
no other leader in another State has surpassed him in record 
of sound legislation to his credit, or length of leadership in his 
party, sustained and supported by some of the ablest statesmen 
and loftiest patriots in the recent history of the Republic.” 


Among the negative tributes are paragraphs to the effect that 
Mr. Platt was no vulgar, unscrupulous money lover, and kept no 
tithe of the great sums, collected for political purposes, that passed 
through his hands. But on the other hand the Louisville Courier 
Journal (Dem.), recalling Mr. Platt’s interest in the express busi 
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IF IT IS THE PEOPLE’S GOOD-WILL THAT HE WANTS, WHY NOT 
TRY THIS? 
—Winner inthe Pittsburg Post. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S MILLIONS. 


mess, declares that he “leaves behind as a monument, however, the 
defeat of every attempt to establish a parcel-post in this country.” 

A novel turn was given to discussions of the former leader’s 
career by the dramatic episode of two “voices:from the tomb.” 
Mr. Platt’s posthumously published charge that President Harri- 
son had authorized Stephen B. Elkins to offer him the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury in consideration of financial aid in the Presi- 
dential campaign, and had then failed to keep his promise, was 
not only met by a prompt denial by Senator Elkins, but also by 
the counter-publication of a letter in which the late President ex- 
plicitly denies ever having made any such political bargain. 

Of this strange controversy between two dead men the Washing- 
ton Herald says: 


“Platt’s revelations, whether true or untrue, will not give the 
country a more charitable memory of the man.” 


PHILADELPHIA’S PLEA FOR PEACE 


IOLENCE, as a newspaper philosopher observes, may not 
win absolute victories in industrial wars, but it seems to 
‘have an effect in compelling arbitration. For the continued riot- 
ing of strike sympathizers in the streets of Philadelphia, together 
with what the strike leaders denounce as the “ high-handed and law- 
less action” of the police in breaking up or preventing a gathering 
of 20,000 strike sympathizers, have been instrumental in actuating 
the business men of Philadelphia to make their strong plea for the 
settlement of labor troubles by neutral intervention. 

Tho not more than 4,000 men were involved in the strike against 
the Rapid Transit Company, a general sympathetic strike swelled 
the numbers of the allied strikers to 150,000 according to the labor 
leaders, 20,000 according to the police. The allied unions had ob- 
tained, they declare, permission from President Horace Fogel, of 
the National League Baseball Club, to use the baseball park for 
a monster mass-meeting. The meeting was forbidden by the 
Mayor. The labor leaders, insisting on “the right of peaceable 
assemblage guaranteed by the Constitution,” nevertheless at- 
tempted to hold the meeting, and a great concourse of their ad- 
herents was finally broken up with a free use of police clubs. 

The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, while it holds that a strike 
might have been avoided by “a spirit of con¢iliation and a gentler 








ONE EYE ON HIS MONEY AND THE OTHER ON THE 
NEEDLE’S EYE. 
—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 


method by the Rapid Transit Company,” accuses Mr. Pratt, the 
strike leader, and his associates of misrepresenting the situation, 
using wild and inflammatory talk, and causing a gathering that 
could only result in violence. Says Zhe Ledger: 


“A group of men called the ‘Committee of Ten,’ who are direct- 
ing the present ‘general strike,’ have issued a pronunciamento, in 
which they quite openly proclaim themselves ‘in revolt,’ not against 
any specific industrial wrongs, but against the constituted authori- 
tiesof thecity. Mr. Pratt, who is the recognized leader of this ‘re- 
volt,’ follows this proclamation by a violent attack upon the police, 
whom he speaks of as ‘banditti,’ with such other wild expressions 
as are common in the mouths of foreign anarchists. He proposes 
to ‘throw out’ those who have been officially entrusted with the 
administration of the laws.” 


Mr. Pratt is quoted as saying at a meeting subsequent to the ball- 
park riot : 


“In this city a republican form of government no longer exists. 
We have, instead, a judicial monarchy. Your future and that of 
your children is involved. It is true that we have had contracts, 
and that we have broken them to the hurt of friendly employers. 
They suffer, and we regret it, but let us stand together and win, as 
we must win, and those same men will be more amenable when we 
make other contracts. 

“We must stop every wheel in every industry in the city. They 
are seeking to destroy us. The Manufacturers’ Association of the 
country stands behind the Transit Company with all the power of 
wealth and political influence, and they mean that organized labor 
shall be wiped out in this city.” 


Of the several appeals by different bodies for arbitration, that 
which excited the most comment was that forwarded by the United 
Business Men’s Association to President Taft, reading as follows: 


“To His Excellency, William H. Taft, President of the United 
States of America. 

“Dear Sir—The undersigned, appointed by the United Business 
Men’s Association to represent it in the effort to end the strike 
now prevailing in our city, by which many thousands of men are 
out of employment and many wheels are. idle, about differences 
that might be adjusted by arbitration, appeal to you to assist us 
in this crisis by sending to our aid the Commission of the Founda- 
tion for Industrial Peace, instead of: calling out the militia, which 
would anger the men and might lead to bloodshed. 

“A conference between the car company and the men would un- 
doubtedly end the trouble. The laboring men, the unions, are 
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willing to arbitrate. The Rapid Transit Company refuses to arbi- 
trate, on account of some technicalities, which they consider legal, 
incident to the strike itself and which could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained to them. With the authority of law represented by such 
a man as Chief Justice Fuller, chairman of the commission, if he, 
with his colleagues, were only here by your authority, or as your 
representatives,we do not doubt that this Industrial Commission 
would accomplish the end desired, for we believe the car company 
would consent to arbitration. 

“It would save millions of dollars to employers and employees 
and restore quiet and order to the city. 

“We have the honor to suggest and to ask you to employ the 
remedy. 

“With sentiments of great respect, we are, etc.” 


Outside of Philadelphia, newspaper comment upon the strike has 


been largely academic, and has been marked by many observations 
on the folly and futility of sympathetic and general strikes. 


SQUELCHING A JAPANESE BOGY 


= \ E are forming the Japan habit, very much as the English 

have formed the German habit,” remarks the New York 
Evening Post, on Mr. Jacob H. Schiff’s sensational prophecy of 
a great struggle—a commercial struggle as subsequently explained 
—between ourselves and Japan, allied with Russia, in Manchuria. 
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A FAMILIAR PAIR, 
— Macauley in the New York World. 


This speech of the banker, who played so active a part in financing 
Japan in her war with Russia, is taken most seriously by the New 
York 7imes, to the extent of an able four-column editorial setting 
forth how recent events have demonstrated that the two Powers 
named are cooperating to shut us out of Manchuria, when, “in 
the order of rank of nations exporting goods to China we stand 
third; we are China’s best customer.” And, “to Manchuria alone 
we used to send $10,000,000 worth of cotton goods every year.” 
Thus far, however, Mr. Shiff’s “firebrand speech,” as the New 
York Herald terms it, has failed to inflame the press. The New 
York Journal of Commerce ridicules the. “visionary Russo- 
Japanese combination,” and argues that “it is impossible to-day 
as it ever was for Japan and Russia to come to any agreement 
which would be fatal to the integrity of China.” The New York 
Evening Post warns us against hysteria over foreign trade rela- 
tions, adding that “the magnifying of the importance of foreign 
trade is one of the traditional superstitions of mankind.” While 
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the New York World remarks that “the loudest alarms are always, 
sounded when the big-ship program is under way,” and reminds us. 
that “a people who are made to spend $500,000,000 yearly for wars. 
past and to come must be menaced occasionally.” 


OUR INCREASING DRUNKENNESS 


HAT we may become “a nation of drunkards” is the peril that 
looms up before the editor of The National Prohibitionist 
as he compares statistics cited in the United States Census Bureau’s 
bulletin covering the year 1907. While it is possible that the great 
strides that prohibition has made since that year may have im- 
proved the situation, Ze Prohibitionist finds sufficient cause for 
alarm in figures showing that in the five years ended 1907, the 
arrests for intoxication in the United States increased more than 
one-third. Having detailed the method followed in the compila- 
tion of the bulletin quoted, 7he Prohibitionist says of the resultant 
figures : 

“Tt will be worth while to put these in form of a table for ob- 
servation and comparison : 

TOTAL ARRESTS 
1,015,953 
NE soa oe ees eS eA ene Ae CIS RSIS BhaLae MikeaR SD hea 15212,574 
DENY NS loceeiek Wb aie was doa wh ad oda th baw oes when a en Ge Seep 1,369,361 

“From this it wijl be seen that the total number of arrests im 
these cities has increased more than one-third in five years’ time. 

“The actual increase is greater than these figures show from the: 
fact that the list for 1902 includes 174 cities, while the list for 1907 
includes only 158 cities. 

“When we come now to arrests for drunkenness, we find that, im 
the year 1902, there were 366,853 such arrests. In the year 1905, 
there were 436,514. In the year 1907, there were 482,371. 

“A table may be made of these: 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


“It must be remembered that this appalling increase has takem 
place in the face of the growing tendency upon the part of the 
police officials of all our cities in license States to make the lowest. 
possible number of arrests for drunkenness.” 


Further, the increase of arrests for “drink offenses,” that is, dis- 
orderly conduct and assault and battery, in the territory covered 
by the report, in five years was more than 209,000 cases, or above 
34 per cent. 

The National Prohibitionist, however, directs attention to com- 
parative figures for cities under prohibition and non-prohibition 
administrations. Thus the arrests for drunkenness and drinking: 
offenses in Portland, Me., in different years may be summarized = 

1902 (Prohibition) 
1905 (Non-Prohibition) 
EY viene ETIRCINEN 25560 vi cde Neb oine Meteleeils Wigia'g See aperees 3, 

Likewise, in Manchester, N. H., the arrests for like causes, were = 


Re AO ooo 56s Vs LoS sige ROK ULs Wgtea ts Wk pW Ralerels ae 1,846 
SR ANIONS ihc G5 Kh iginiets 6 bata ip cae AS Wigs DRA ae One SRS OS 1,113 
a NII Sg Sine yin oh Bie ‘a 9-9 Wao 4G ids GS ob ee,$ aes Riese 2,502 
The writer then presents other figures to show the improvement. 
of conditions in Kansas under a régime of law enforcement. But 
this improvement is perhaps more strikingly shown in an article, 
in Pearson’s Magazine for March, by Harrison L, Beach, entitled, 
“The Effect of Prohibition on Crime, Charity, and Business. 
Property.” Mr. Beach’s method was to send the following ques- 
tion to the police-chiefs of different Kansas cities: “By what per- 
centage have crime and disorder increased or decreased since the: 
enforcement of the prohibition law ?” 


The results are summarized as follows: 


go per cent. decrease. 

75 to 80 per cent. decrease. 
70 per cent. decrease. 

But one prisoner now in jail, 
50 per cent. decrease. 
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Palace 76 icctitcs ca sive vias bax 100 per cent. decrease. 

Topeka... .-s secre ec es ccces 70° per cent. decrease. 

AtchinOai ick esa sine tiene we 50 per cent. decrease. 

WichiGlee = cscs uewen eosin Large decrease despite 25 per cent. increase in 
population in three years. 

Taw on oo es been ves a 25 per cent. decrease. 

PMOOPRK aie siete see sale 60 per cent. decrease. 

Wine os este eka 75 per cent. decrease. 

Maniatis ois:b08osce hes ‘*Materially for the better.” 

Dipti eiis ns sete cise ces 75 per cent. decrease. 

pC Seer wee 50 per cent. decrease. 

Saline giccaias cs + 0 ese: “‘Crime and disorder have decreased.” 


Mr. Beach adds that tho he had intended to discuss prohibition 
jin Oklahoma as well as Kansas, he found that “conditions in the 
two States differ greatly. Oklahoma has a prohibition law, but, 
practically, it has no prohibition, The law, generally speaking, 
is not effectively enforced.” 

More cheerful statistics from the Census Bureau’s bulletin are 
quoted by the New York Suz which calls attention to the fact 
that in 1907 there was a decrease of 6 per cent. in the number of 
saloons in the 158 largest cities with populations of more than 
30,000 each. More than a fourth of the licensed liquor-dealers in 
the cities considered were in New York and Chicago. 


THE CONFLICT OF CONSERVATION 


*T“HE ups and downs of the Congressional investigation of the 

charges against Richard A. Ballinger, with the conflicting 
testimony of different witnesses have left the judicial press be- 
wildered as to which is the hero, which the villain of the great 
drama of conservation, as to whether the Secretary of the Interior 
or his accuser, former Chief-Forester Gifford Pinchot, is a greatly 
wronged individual. 

After Mr. Pinchot himself had given his testimony, the consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be that he had altogether failed to justify 
his strong preliminary statement of what he would conclusively 
prove. This view, with ananalysis of the Chief Forester’s mental 
attitude, is thus strongly put by the Brooklyn Zag/e : 

“The investigation of Mr. Ballinger, which is nearing its end, 
proves that the charges Mr. Pinchot brought directly against him 
and indirectly against the President for sustaining him, are. false. 
The evidence vindicates Mr. Ballinger. It refutes Mr. Pinchot. 
It vindicates Mr. Taft. It does so, it can do so, for the Secretary 
and the President only with the consequence of condemning Mr. 
Pinchot. Is the latter a liar? By no means. But he is one who 
suspects, believes, and charges evil-doing on others, without proofs 
and against proofs. He believes what he wishes to believe. He 
disbelieves what he wishes to disbelieve. He is constituted that 
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WON'T COME OFF. 
— Westerman in The Ohio State Journal. 
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way. Many men are. 
defectives. : 

“The basis is vanity. There is no cure for it to that degree. 
The victims believe they are necessary and indispensable. They 
convince themselves that not only do those who differ from them 
err, but that they know they err, and do not hesitate at falsehood 
to bolster up their error and defend themselves.” 


They are moral fanatics and intellectual 


Yet the subsequent testimony of some of Mr. Pinchot’s witnesses 
has had a considerable effect upon the newspaper jury, at least. 
The statements made by former Secretary James A. Garfield are 
looked upon as making it incumbent on Secretary Ballinger to ex- 
plain one or two points. Before Mr. Garfield’s testimony was actu- 
ally delivered, an important feature of it was thus set forth in an 
editorial in Collier’s Weekly which is devoted to Mr. Pinchot’s 
side of the controversy : ; 

“On March 6, 1908, Clarence Cunningham states 72 an affidavit 
that ‘the Guggenheim Syndicate . . . is not directly or indirectly 
interested in the said coal lands, and that they have never been 
interested.’ 

“In another afidavit of September 4, 1908, Cunningham reaffirms 
that statement and adds that he ‘knows of no individual] entryman 
in said [Cunningham] group of entries, that has any contractual 
obligation, of any nature whatsoever, with the Guggenheim Syndi- 
cate, or any other syndicate or corporation whatsoever, or any of 
their agents, whereby his claim or entry, or any part thereof, is 
disposed of, or to be disposed of, encumbered, or in any wise 
pledged, in any sense whatever.’ 

“This September 4 affidavit was prepared by Ballinger, who 
had meanwhile become the counsel of the Cunninghams; it was 
presented by Ballinger to Secretary Garfield, in the hope of in- 
ducing him to order the Cunningham claims to patent. Obviously, 
Cunningham’s sworn statement was made with the intention of 
wilfully deceiving Secretary Garfield. The investigation will 
doubtless disclose whether Cunningham is the only guilty party.” 

Clarence Cunningham is quoted in the news dispatches from 
Cleveland, Ohio, as having charged former United States Land 
Agent, Louis R. Glavis, with having trapt him into signing the 
affidavit quoted, by false pretenses, and with having pretended to 
be seeking to have the Cunningham entries cleared for patent when 
he was really trying to have them declared fraudulent. 

Another witness at the Congressional investigation, Arthur P. 
Davis, chief engineer of the Reclamation Service, likewise directly 
contradicted statements made by Secretary Ballinger to the Presi- 
dent. A Washington dispatch to the New York Evening World 
says of Mr. Davis’s testimony : 


“Mr. Davis declared that ‘in language as strong as politeness 
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THE FALLING IDOL, 
—From the Denver News 


‘** CONSERVING.” 
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and proper respect would permit’ he had told Secretary Ballinger 
himself that his entire course had tended to demoralization of the 
service. 

“With regard to a statement by Mr. Ballinger to the President 
that he had restored many lands withdrawn by Secretary Garfield 
on the strength of recommendations from the Reclamation Service 
that these lands were no longer needed for reclamation purposes, 
Mr. Davis declared that all of the recommendations made by the 
Reclamation Service were in response to direct orders issued by 
Mr. Ballinger. These orders were repeated, he said, many times, 
but were never put in writing. Director Newell, of the Reclama- 
tion Service, protested vigorously against the Secretary’s action.” 
















A secondary matter growing out of the controversy has roused 
considerable bitterness against both Secretary Ballinger and Presi- 
dent Taft on the part of several Southern papers. A. C. Shaw, 
formerly assistant law officer in the forestry service, was dismissed 
by the President because of insubordination involved in his activity 
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in the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy. Mr. Shaw, since his dis. 
missal, applied to Secretary Ballinger for the privilege of practis- 
ing before the Interior Department. According to reports pub- 
lished in the Boston 7vanscrift and repeated with indignant edi- 
torial comment in such papers as the Louisville Courier-/ournal. 
the Raleigh Mews and Observer, and the Wilmington Sza+, the 
application was referred by the Secretary to the President who 
declined to grant it. 
Of this refusal the Wilmington Sar says: 


“Signs are not wanting that in the Pinchot-Ballinger dispute, for 
taking sides in which it is attempted to punish Mr. Shaw, it is 
President Taft who has been bamboozled and betrayed—not by 
Shaw, but by the Cabinet officer whom, with mistaken loyalty, he 
is trying to save. ‘Traitor,’ ‘ingrate,’ etc., may find ultimate ap- 
plication in very different quarters from those where they are now 
applied.” 






















TOPICS 


Marcu lamb didn’t come in at a lowered price, tho.—Pitisburg Post. 

Many a person will keep Lent this year who never did before.—Atlanta 
Journal. 

Jerr Davis kicked so high he punctured his own balloon.—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

Ir Mr. Roosevelt has the “sleeping-sickness"’ germ, it is sure to terminate 
fatally—for the germ.—Detroit Journal. 


Tue Washington Herald insists that Senator Depew is himself again. That's 
just the trouble.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
PRESIDENT TAFT reports that the new tariff law is ‘“‘ working well."’ Yes, 


but who is it working?—Los Angeles Express. 

Witt Mr. Bryan please note that there is great difficulty in maintaining the 
parity between ham and eggs?—St. Paul Dispatch. 

SENATOR GoRDON attracted so much attention with his farewell speech that 
we suggest this method to others in that dignified body.—Detroit Free Press. 

Tuis is the first anniversary of the inauguration of President Taft. Dis- 


patches from Winona say it is not being observed as a public holiday there. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





IN BRIEF 


Tuer Nicaragua insurgents met their Aldrich —Atlanta Journal. 


Nort that the hunting trip will end when T. R. lands in New York.—Butte 
Inter Mountain. 


Peary begins to think Missouri is the only State represented in Congress.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Some inclination has been manifested to lay down the muck rake and take 
up the harpoon.—W ashington Star. 

“Russia Offers Plan to China.” If China could thrive on plans she woul¢ 
be the best nourished nation on earth.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Tue Senator from Rhode Island considers Mr. Taft one of the best Presidents 
he has had in the entire Aldrich administration.—Baltimore Sun. 

Since Walter Wellman is not using a balloon as his means of conveyance to 
meet Colonel Roosevelt, he may get there.—Washington Times. 

Arizona and New Mexico will have to disguise themselves as Republican 
States before they will be allowed to enter the Union.—Bultimore Sun. 

It appears that New York has not paid for the key of the city presented to 


Dr. Cook. Possibly the money had to be diverted to changing the lock of the 
city.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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IN. THE AMERICAN JUNGLE. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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MURDEROUS PATRIOTISM IN EGYPT 


HE assassination of Boutros Pasha Ghali, Prime Minister of 
Egypt, by a student of pharmacy named Ibrahim Wardany, 

is attributed by the British press to a nationalist feeling of the same 
sort that has inspired the Hindus to similar acts of murderous 
violence. Great Britain’s occupation of the land of the Pharaohs 
is resented by Young Egypt in spite of the fact that the nominal 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


The London 7izmes draws the following distinction between 
this and the Hindu assassinations : 


“The murder appears to be of the kind which has become com- 
mon of late in India. It has been committed in the usual cold- 
blooded manner, and the murderer is a student who has enjoyed 
the benefits of initiation into the teachings of ‘advanced * European 
thought. In one important respect he differs from his Indian 
models. Unlike them, he is not a wholly unknown youth, whose 














THE LABOR PARTY MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Messrs. G. N. Barnes and Keir Hardie, indicated by crosses, are blamed by the Conservative press for encouraging Egyptian discontent. 


ruler is a Mohammedan Khedive and the late Prime Minister a 
Copt. This resentment, according to the British Conservative 
press, has been fanned by the Radical members of Parliament un- 
til it has burst into this red flame of murder. The assassin ac- 
knowledges that he committed the act as a Nationalist because 
Boutros Pasha signed the Anglo-Sudanese concession, and agreed 
to the prolongation of England’s hold on the 


first claim to notoriety is the bloodshed of which he is guilty. 
suggests that, also unlike them, he may have acted on his own in- 
itiative, instead of being the dupe and tool of conspirators more 


This 


important than himself. If this be the case, his crime is lacking 
in the sinister significance which attaches to those of the Indian 
student murderers. It reveals, indeed, the existence in Egypt of 
deep moral perversion, but it does not necessarily indicate, as the 
Indian murders do, that this perversion has 





Suez Canal. The watchword of the Hindu 
Nationalists, “India for the Hindus,” is being 
echoed in Egypt with a cry of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians.” Nevertheless Boutros Pasha, who 
was educated at the American Mission schools, 
is credited by the Paris Lzserté with being a 
Liberal in politics. “The distinguishing char- 
acteristics of Boutros,” says 7he Times’s Cairo 
correspondent, “were his consummate tact and 
suppleness, but he united thereto a certain frank- 
ness and firmness more than is usually to be 
found in Orientals.” Speaking in the House 
of Lords on the fate of Boutros Pasha Ghali 
Lord Cromer remarked : 


“I was for many years associated with Bou- 
tros Pasha and entertained a very high opinion 
of his abilities. His death is a great loss to 
Egypt, for he was certainly the most capable 
of living Egyptian Ministers. 1] should add that 
he was an Egyptian patriot in the truest sense 
of the term—that is to say, he worked honestly 
and devotedly in the true interests of his 
country. 





been brought about by the systematic efforts of 
a secret organization.” 

The London Daily News, however, connects 
the crime with the contention exprest at the 
Young Egypt Congress held at Geneva last 
summer, that English occupation of Egypt 
ought to come toa close sooner or Jater, and 
declares : 


“It is pretty obvious that the thoughts of the 
assassin of Boutros Pasha ran in the same di- 
rection. There can be little hesitation in con- 
demning such a program as impracticable, and 
therefore unwise. For good or for evil there 
is no likelihood of the English withdrawing 
from Egypt within any discernible period.” 

Mr. Barnes and Mr. Keir Hardie, who once 
figured as an Indian Nationalist agitator, both 
extreme Radical M.P’s., have some responsi- 
bility in the matter, the Conservative Standard 
(London) assures us in the following words: 

“Mr. Barnes and Mr. Keir Hardie, with other 


kindred spirits, were present at the conference 
of the Young Egyptian party at Geneva. Mr. 








“A more foul crime was never committed 
than that which has prematurely closed his 
career,” 


BOUTROS PASHA GHALI, 


The Premier of Egypt, who was recently 
assassinated. 


Barnes assured the leaders of the movement 
that his party would support them in and out of 
Parliament. Mr. Hardie was no less profuse 
in his promises.” 
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OBJECT OF THE BERLIN RIOTS 


ERLIN has long been called the best policed city in Europe, 

or rather, the city where the people are most completely 
under the control of the police, which may not be the same thing. 
It has even been said that the citizen can not lift a hand or take a 
step without police permission. This state of things has suddenly 
changed. The city is in a condition of insurrection. The mob 
cries out * Down with tyranny!” “Down with the Government!” 
“ Long live universal suffrage!” They hoist a red flag on the very 
steps of the Reichstag, and sing the “ Marseillaise.” The police 
reply with a volley of bullets and the number of killed or wounded 
is not reported in the papers. The organs of the Socialists are 
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THE MEASURE OF HIS INDEPENDENCE, 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG—“ Here I stand. 


: I can not do otherwise. 
God help me !”’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


alternately deriding and cursing Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, 
who, according to the Berliner Tageblatt, has defied the people, 
“sown the wind, and is now reaping the whirlwind.” 

The people have declared war on the property owners, says Veue 
Zeit (Stuttgart), a bright Socialist weekly. More than that, the 
bourgeoisie will at last see that it is their interest to take the side 
of the proletariat and join “the battle-cry against Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s legislative attack on the rights of the people.” The 
German proletariat are up in arms and are determined to wrest 
from the property owners some of those votes which the latter have 
merely because they own so many marks. Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the champion of the squirearchy, is called a relic of medievalism. 
The Prussian constitution remains “a child after sixty years of ex- 
istence.” Such are some of the ideas contained in the article from 
which we are quoting, and which is entitled “Street Demonstra- 
tions.” It concludes by explaining why these demonstrations are 
made: 

“It is to be hoped that the property-holding classes will not long 
continue in their obstinate blindness to lend themselves to a policy 
which they know is dictated merely by their own self-interest. 
Even if they continue to do so they must not think for a moment 
that this will change the attitude taken by the laboring classes. 
The laboring classes all along the line have undertaken a war 
against the property-holding classes, and have a prospect of victory 
such as never before presented itself. They are not out for com- 


promise, and will accept no mere makeshift measure of-reform 
We leave compromise to 


even tho it includes the secret ballot. 
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those liberal statesmen who are howling their hearts out over these 
street demonstrations. Any feeble attempts made to appease the 
laboring classes by those whose resolution in the path of oppres- 
sion is beginning to fail them will not divert the proletariat from 
their course. The vow the people have made to obtain the victory 
is half of victory itself. Against the inexorable determination 
of millions, which grows stronger and stronger every day, even al} 
the well-equipped force of the property owners dwindles into 
impotence.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DiIGeEst, 


HOW CHINA VIEWS THE KNOX PLAN 


HINA’S growing friendship for the United States has been 
still further strengthened, apyarently, by Secretary Knox's 
attempt to induce Japan and Russia to neutralize the Manchurian 
railways. Public opiniou is not so definite or accessible in China 
as in many other countries, and one expression of feeling has to be 
weighed against another in making the estimate. A certain high 
Chinese officiai is quoted in the /z7z (Tokyo), one of the most in- 
fluential Japanese dailies, as opposing the Knox plan on the ground 
that it would put China under the joint control of the Powers, as in 
the case of the Balkans, and he said he hoped Russia and Japan 
would definitely reject the proposal. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Tokyo paper was eager for just such opinions, 
and we do not know how many other officials exprest the opposite 
view and were not quoted. Oriental diplomacy must be reckoned 
with in a case like this, and to know the trend of popular opinion 
we must turn to the native newspapers. 

It is a strange fact that Peking itself has no influential journal 
published by Chinese. The /u# Tien Shih Pao, published in 
Chinese by a coterie of Japanese journalists in Peking, enjoys, so 
we are told, a much wider circulation than any daily issued by 
native editors in the Chinese capital. Tientsin and Canton boast 
of a few newspapers, but the forum of China is in Shanghai. Of 
the Shanghai dailies, the Sz Pao is the most thoughtful, and 
deservedly most influential. The comment of this conservative 
journal upon the question is laconic and reserved in tone. We 
read : 

“The American proposal affects China’s interests most vitally, 
and we can not be too careful in measuring its true significance. 
Of course we need consider its merits or demerits from no other 
point of view than that of our own welfare. The cardinal point 
of the question is, for us, whether or not the American plan, if 
carried out, would better serve our own interest than does the 
present arrangement in Manchuria. We hope that our authorities 
will give the matter a most careful consideration before they re- 
spond to the American overture either favorably or unfavorably.” 

Contrary to this uncertain expression of views of the Shih Pao, 
the Shin Wen Pao (which has been soradically anti-Japanese that _ 
it even extolled the Korean assassin who killed Prince Ito at Hay’ 
bin) is a little more definite in recommending the adoption of ‘the 
American plan. After expressing unstinted admiration fq@r the 
shrewdness of American diplomats, this journal naively says that 
in the matter of diplomacy Chiria has much to learn from Aynerica. 
Further : 





“Since Manchuria is virtually lost to us, it makes but lit¢le differ- 
ence whether the railways there are held by Russia and { Japan or 
controlled by a combination of several Powers. Our \foremost 
desire is to deliver Manchuria and its railways completely from 
foreign control. Probably, however, it may be best to relieve the 
railways from the grip of Japan and Russia, and place themy under 
the joint control of the Powers until China is in a position t® exer- 
cise unrestricted sovereignty over Manchuria. We therefore hope 
that our Government will not hesitate to accept this Goa-sent 
proffer from Washington. It may be apprehended that irk the 
event of Japan being deprived of her advantageous position in Mfan. 
churia she will cast her covetous eyes toward South China, buf we 
need not, on that account, scruple to avail ourselves of this gojlden 
opportunity to oust her from the three Eastern Provinces.” 







Whatever the Chinese press may think about the Knox proyposal 
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“IN THE INTEREST OF HARMONY!” 
ON HIM, 


Taft would like to lead the Concert of 
the Powers. 


regular Yankee trick! 


one thing seems certain, vzz., that the idea is gradually growing up 
in the Chinese mind that America is thoroughly sincere and earnest 
in endeavoring to befriend China. This sentiment is best exprest 
by the Chun Wai Jih Pao, which in commenting upon the Ameri- 
can proposition in a lengthy article makes a strong plea for the 
formation of a Chino-American alliance. In the eyes of this 
journal, we are the only nation to be relied upon in the great 
struggle for national rehabilitation which China is now passing 
through. To pave the way to the consummation of a formal alli- 
ance beween Washington and Peking, it seems desirable to this 
paper that the peoples of the two countries should exchange cour- 
tesies in an unofficial manner, as Japan and America have lately 
been doing, by inviting mutual visits of the business men and 
tourists of each country to the other.—7vranslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE CHINESE IN TIBET 


HILE the Western world may not know or care who is the 

Pontiff of Tibet, it has a keen interest in the military 
character of the Chinese expedition that has just chased the sacred 
Lama out of his palace and over the border into India. The occu- 
pation of Lhasa and the expulsion of the “ocean-priest,” or “priest 
vast as the ocean,” are events of the first magnitude in the present 
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SCENE OF THE EVICTION. 


This map shows Szechuan, whence the Chinese moved out toward 
Lhasa (route shown by heavy black line). Darjiling, whither the 
Lama has fled (shown by dotted line), 


history of Asia, remarks the London Evening Standard and St. 
James's Gazette, for they reveal “hidden forces that have been at 
work,” and moreover are “forces in themselves that may havea 
vast influence on the history of mankind.” The Evening Stand- 
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TRYING TO PUT THE STARS AND STRIPES 


America says it is ‘‘allfor the sake of peace 
and in the interests of China,’ but it is a 


JAPANESE SUSPICIONS OF OUR BENEVOLENCE. 
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A MONSTROUS PIECE OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Uncle Sam proposes that Japan and Russia contribute 
their railways to help builda Peace Palace in Manchuria! 
It is hard to blame Japan for refusing —Puck (Tokyo). 


ard dwells particularly on the way in which this invasion of Tibet 
proves the progress that China has made in the modern art of war, 
and tells us: 


“The Chinese expedition is a revelation of the progress made by 














“WITH A SMILE THAT WAS CHILDLIKE AND BLAND.” 
While England and Russia are coveting Tibet the Heathen Chinee 
runs off with the prize. 

—Fischietto (Turin). 


the Celestial army under German and Japanese guidance. Unde- 
terred by the immense deserts of ice and snow that had to be trav- 
ersed and by the slashing attacks of nomad tribes, the little army 
pushed steadily on from the frontier of Szechuan to the capital of 
Tibet, deposing on its way with true Western foresight the feudal 
lords and replacing them with Chinese officials. To effect this 
passage the army had provided itself with hundreds of mountain 
guns of the very latest pattern; the rank and file had been trained 
for their arduous task by cadets who had themselves sat at the feet 
of Japanese instructors, and at Chingtu, the capital of Szechuan, 
which was the base of the expedition, 7,000 men worked night and 
day in an arsenal filled throughout with German machinery. 
Furthermore, as they knew that the telegraph wires would certainly 
be cut by the nomads, this most up-to-date expedition provided it- 
self with wirelesstelegraphy. Can anything be more symptomatic 
of the incalculable strength of China when she once thoroughly 
adopts Western science and Western military training? This ex- 
pedition will be carefully noted by all future historians of man- 
kind. It is the opening of a new chapter, the beginning of a new 
epoch.” 


According to Sven Hedin Tibet is to China “a huge fortress, 
with ramparts, walls, and ditches protecting China.” It is through 
the Tibetan passes that China keeps in check Mongolia, the buffer 
state between her and Russia. China, whose suzerainty is owned 
in Tibet, has full right to depose the Lama, and this right has 
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been exercised and cause given in an edict issued at Peking. The 
foreign correspondent of Zhe Daily Chronicle (London) adds: 


“The edict accuses the Dalai Lama of disobedience, intrigue, 
and refusal to pay tribute, and characterizes him as one of the 
worst Lamas ever known. 

“The Chinese are much perturbed at the course of events in 
Tibet, and they are especially annoyed at the flight of the Dalai 
Lama. They point out that Chinese troops were sent to Lhasa to 
strengthen the garrison, protect trade, and maintain China's sov- 
ereign authority.” 


WHY THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE ARE POOR 


| awe often shares the honor with our own country of being 
designated a land of unlimited possibilities. If the sole 
factor taken into consideration be the potential wealth of economic 
resources lying buried in Russian soil, there is good ground no 
doubt for the coupling of two countries which, in point of actual 
fact, are the farthest removed from each other economically. But 
while Russia is actually the poorest of all civilized nations, the 
United States isthe richest. The mass of the Russian people, the 
Russian political economists tell us, are not only poor, but they 
are on the verge of destitution. Mr. A. Press, writing in the St. 
Petersburg Zaprocy Zhizny, gives the following vivid illustration 
of the utter pauperism of the great bulk of the Russian people: 


“It is known that the comparatively high-priced food-products, 
like meat, butter, eggs, fruit, etc., are used in much smaller quan- 
tities by the Russian population than by the Americans, English, 
German, French, and other civilized nations. It would seem 
therefore that for the proper maintenance of life the Russian would 
make up for this lack by alargerconsumption of grain foods. But 
in reality the very opposite is the case. For instance, in 1904 the 
consumption of grain per person in the United States averaged 
1,945 pounds, and in Russia 660 pounds, that is, one-third of that 
in America. The same low level of consumption is noticeable in 
all other products constituting the necessaries of life. The con- 
sumption of cotton per head in the United States during the same 
year was 20.4 pounds, and in Russia only 5.4 pounds; sugar in 
America 78 pounds, in Russia only 13.2 pounds, andsoon. The 
most characteristic measure of the comparative wealth of the two 
countries is in the relative consumption per individual of iron and 
anthracite. In the United States the per capita consumption of 
iron in 1904 was 504 pounds and of coal 8,568 pounds, in Russia 
45 pounds of iron and 3,564 pounds of coal.” 


This low consumption, says Mr. Press, is reflected sadly enough 
in the general misery of the great majority of the Russian people, 
the awful ravages of disease, and the extremely high rate of mor- 
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tality among them. The lack of proper and sufficient nourish ment 
necessarily shows also in the low productive capacity of both the 
agricultural and industrial workingman of Russia, and this Mr. 
Press illustrates again by a few striking examples : 


“The grain output in the United States in 1904 was 2,628 pounds 
per person, and only 954 pounds in Russia. In the industries the 
yearly product of one laborer in America in 1900 amounted to 

2,377, and in Russia to $633. The difference between these fig- 
ures is so great that it sufficiently accounts for the national wealth 
of America and the indigence of our own people. The great pro- 
ductivity of American labor not only makes possible the rapid 
growth of American industry, and the enrichment of all the indi- 
viduals and institutions that are in any way related to industry, 
but it also enables the workingman to maintain a comparatively 
high rate of wages, corresponding much more to his needs than is 
the case with the wages of the Russian workingman. The average 
earnings of the American laborer in 1900 was $425, while the Rus- 
sian workingman during the same year received the munificent sum 
of $1000n an average. Of course a workingman with a family, 
having to live as a rule in a populous district, can on such a wage 
maintain only a beggar’s existence.” 

The greater capacity for work which the American workman dis- 
plays is due, in the opinion of this writer, to his higher general and 
professional intelligence, to the superior machinery employed, to 
the high development of the spirit of self-help in America, and the 
free conditions which prevail here, all of which, we are told, give 
American industry a class of workingmen who are stronger, less 
exhausted, and more developed physically, mentally, and morally 
than the working class in Russia. As if any further proof of the 
poverty of the Russian were needed Mr. Press gives the following 
illuminating figures. Taking the entire population of Russia the 
yearly output per person amounts to $19. In Germany the per 
capita production a year is $92, in France $116.50, in England 
$136.50, in the United States $176, and in Australia $187. This 
writer sees the chief cause of Russia’s economically low level in 
the unfavorable political conditions, which do not permit the free 
play of individual enterprise : 

“The economic status of a country depends chiefly on three fac- 
tors, the natural resources, the native gifts of the people, and the 
amount of political liberty they enjoy. There can be no doubt 
that as regards the first two factors Russia ought to occupy not the 
last but one of the first places among the civilized nations. There- 
fore if Russia has remained lagging so far behind, as we have seen 
above, then the only reason is her lack of political freedom, which 
is as indispensable for the economic development of a country as 
air is for the development of the human organism.”—7vanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WHEN HEADSMEN DIFFER CRIMINALS TAKE HOPE! WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE PATIENTS DON’T GET THEIR MEDICINE. 


Tue PATIENT—“ As they don’t seem toagree about the physic 1 think rl 
get upand go for a walk.” —Westminster Gazette (London). 


CONDEMNED CRIMINAL—‘ Here’s a bit of luck! 
They’re quarreling now about howto dispatch me! I'll 
dodge ’em yet.” —Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


A RAY OF HOPE FOR THE PEERS. 
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LEARNING TO CURE CANCER FROM 
SELF-CURED CANCER 


L HEN a person or an animal is immune to a disease, or gets 

well of the disease spontaneously and thoroughly, there 
seems good reason to believe that his or its organism contains 
something antagonistic to the malady, and that, if other sufferers 
could be treated with this unknown substance, good would result. 
This, independently of all theories of disease and of its cure, is the 
common-sense principle underlying the various serum treatments. 
Dr. Eugene Hodenpyl, of the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, has 
been experimenting along this line with cancer, and tho he expressly 
disclaims the invention of a “cancer-cure,” it appears likely that 
his investigations will bear following up. Being attracted by a 
case where an apparently malignant cancer got well spontaneously, 
he treated several other cases with fluids from the body of the re- 
covered patient, with favorable results. Dr. Hodenpyl reports 
his work briefly in Zhe Medical Record (New York, February 
26). After describing the case of spontaneous recovery when 
death seemed imminent, he goes on to say: 


“The writer was led to weigh the possibility, so often discust 
especially in connection with experimental tumors in mice, of the 
development by the patient of some sort of antibody inimical to 
the progressive growth and persistence of the tumor-cells. The 
alternative hypothesis, which seemed plausible, was that in the 
processes of tumor-tissue formation in the abdomen, some physical 
or physiological disturbance of organic or internal secretions might 
have occurred, leading to the accumulation or formation of sub- 
stances antagonistic to tumor-cell growth or existence. 

“The ascitic fluid having been freely placed at the writer’s dis- 
posal to test these theoretical conceptions, a series of mice, which 
had developed tumors after the implanting of some of the well- 
known strains of mouse-cancer cells, were injected with varying 
amounts of the ascitic fluid. These injections were made near the 
tumors, into the tumors, and into the body at large. The effect of 
these injections, in brief, was to lead to marked necrosis of the 
tumors, to a noteworthy diminution in their size, or to their com- 
plete disappearance.” 


The next step was to try the fluid on human beings, and this Dr. 
Hodenpy] did after experimental tests of its harmlessness in ani- 
mals. He writes: 


“Injections have been made in small quantities, near or directly 
into the tumors, or in large quantities into the veins. The general 
effects of these injections in man has been nearly uniformly to in- 
duce a temporary local redness, tenderness, and swelling about 
the tumors, whichsoon subside. Then occur softening and necrosis 
of the tumor tissue, which is now absorbed or discharged externally 
with the subsequent formation of more or less connective tissue. 
In all cases, the tumors have grown smaller; in some they have 
disappeared altogether. In no instance has any tissue in the body, 
other than the tumor, shown the least reaction after the injections, 
nor have any systemic effects been manifest even after large venous 
infusions. 

“The greater number of the forty-seven cases thus far treated 
were distinctly unfavorable, many of them hopeless and inoperable. 
Many of the cases are still under observation by the writer or by 
other physicians in and out of New York. 

“The records of the cases treated, the technic employed, and 
the results obtained will be placed at the service of the medical 
profession as soon as time permits, together with the results of 
various obvious control experiments which are now in hand under 
the direction or with the concurrence of the writer. In the mean 
time this preliminary communication is made, first, in order that 
the attention of the profession may be called to the possible sig- 
nificance of body fluids from the rare cases of those who have re- 
covered or are recovering from carcinoma; second, to correct the 
false impressions which may have been conveyed by the premature 
and unauthorized news items in the daily press; and, finally, to 
secure an opportunity to remind physicians practically interested 
in this study, that the urgency for this treatment, of hopeless in- 
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operable cases, is hardly just, either to these patients themselves 
or to a method from which it is hoped to secure new resources and 
new light through deliberate and reasonable tests.” 


ARE DISHONEST MEN BORN OR MADE? 


RE men liars, thieves, swindlers,eand grafters by birth, or by 
circumstance and environment ? Still further—are all men 
born dishonest, so that honest ones are simply those that have had 


the taste for swindling trained out of them? An editorial writer in 


American Medicine (New York, February), looking at it from a 
scientific standpoint, concludes that the whole problem is yet un- 
solved. He denies that the raising of such a question implies 
pessimism, or is an evidence of dishonest tendencies. More than 
one thinking man, he says, who is brought in close contact with 
other men and their affairs, will occasionally ask himself, “ what 
is honesty ?” He goes on: 


“Ts it education and training, or is it a product of civilization, 
something that man has evolved for the protection of himself and 
his belongings ? Let those answer whocan. The whole matter 
is relative, for the values are as variable as people. Standards are 
constantly changing and the honest deeds-of yesterday may be the 
dishonest acts of to-morrow. No better illustration could be 
brought forward than the sober statement of an honorable gentle- 
man concerning the recent grave scandals at Albany. He never 
denied the giving and taking of bribes to kill legislative bills, but 
simply said ‘ it was the custom at that time, avd nobody looked at 
tt as we do nowadays! 

“Within the ]ast few years there has been a notable moral unrest 
among all classes of people and the resulting investigations in 
politics, railroad and insurance management, and countless other 
fields of activity have shown that our most honorable and honest 
citizens have been guilty of acts that in their ultimate analysis 
seem questionable if not actually criminal. Toa goodly propor- 
tion of these men, an accusation of dishonesty would have been an 
insult. If they as insurance presidents maintained expensive lob- 
bies and paid for legislative protection or immunity, they were but 
serving their policy-holders, the widows and orphans. If as 
directors of railroads they gave rebates and protected themselves 
in diverse ways against legislative brigandage, they also were but 
safeguarding the interests of their stockholders. And so it went 
all down the line. The people kept certain men in office because 
they ‘made good’ in serving their constituency, individually and 
collectively. The office-holders traded their votes on railroad, 
insurance, or other matters, for patronage, a liberal portion out of 
the ‘pork barrel,’ or a few more pensions. The main considera- 
tion in looking at the proposition is that no one questioned these 
transactions. It was the custom; no one expected anything else. 
As a man who is respected and admired by every one who. knows 
him, recently said,‘ Nobody thought these things dishonest, until 
somebody said they were and then everybody knew it.’ It was 
the manner of looking at these various matters, in other words, 
purely a question of education. No reasonable, fair-minded man 
can believe for a minute that many of those who were the most 
flagrant offenders realized that their acts were wrong and dishonest. 
Most of them-were men who prized their honor, reputation, and 
record of success high above everything.” 


Honesty, the writer concludes, is largely a matter of education 
and training, but this does not mean that we are naturally dishonest. 
In astate of uneducated mentality, human beings are neither honest 
nor dishonest. A study of primitive peoples and of children proves 
this. To quote again: 


“Honesty in its primary or preliminary stages is simply social 
reciprocity. As the social organism becomes more complex, hon- 
esty likewise extends. While in the beginning it is of the nature 
of a comity between individuals, in its more complicated phases it 
takes on obligatory features. Thus custom, usage, and the law 
give honesty a prominent place in the social scheme, and the aver- 
age individual acquires a modicum of honesty if he never has a 
day of teaching. This, however, is the exception and few there 
are to-day who do not receive more or less schooling. There are 
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three great schools where man is given his education in the princi- 
ples and practise of honesty—the school proper, the home, and the 
church. These have collateral branches of more or less value. 
All vary in efficiency, so it is not surprizing that many well-meaning 
individuals vary in their knowledge and practise of honesty. 

“But here is the bright side of the picture: every day sees exten- 
sion of the principles of honesty. Education is doing it. Dis- 
honesty is decreasing and the day is not far distant when there 
will be but one standard of honesty, a standard which every man 
will know and, knowing, pfactise.” 


COLLISIONS WITH COMETS 


N May 18 next the earth will be brushed by the tail of Halley’s 
comet. “Plunged into it,” some of the magazines say! At 
any rate we shall be immersed in, and enveloped by, the mass of 
tenuous matter that streams off for millions of miles on one side 
of the comet’s nucleus, which in this case will be about 15,000,000 
miles away, about one-sixth the distance of the sun. What is going 
to happen? This is not the first question of the kind, and the 
answer is—“ Just nothing at all.” The same thing happened with 
other comets in 1819 and 1861 and no one suspected it. Professor 
Pickering, of Harvard, thinks that we must have had at least fifty 
actual collisions with comets since animal life first appeared on 
earth—not passages through the tail, but encounters with the 
nucleus—without practical effect. 7he Scientific American, in an 
editorial on this subject (New York, March 5), tells us that, 
curiously enough, it was Halley himself who first pointed out the 
possibility of such a meeting. Says the writer: 

“Whiston, Newton’s successor in the Lucasian chair of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, was so alarmed at ‘a chariot of fire’ which 
flared up in his day, that Halley was prompted to look closely into 
its movements. His work led tothestartling result that the comet, 
when passing through the descending node, had approached the 
earth’s path within a.semi-diameter of the earth. Naturally, 
Halley wondered what would have happened had the earth and the 
comet been actually so close together in their respective orbits. 


MERELY A COMET. 


“Good heavens! another bomb?” 

“No, Your Majesty. It’s only the comet.” —Jugend (Munich). 
Assuming the comet’s mass to have been comparable with that of 
the earth (an assumption which we now know to have been utterly 
beyond reason) he concluded that their mutual gravitation would 
have caused a change in the position of the earth in its orbit, and 
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consequently in the lengthof a year. This train of thought led 
him to consider what the result of an actual collision would have 
been, and he concludes that ‘if so large a body with so rapid a 
motion were to strike the earth—a thing by no means impossible 
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HALLEY’S COMET, 1066 A.D. 
From the Bayeux tapestry. 


—the shock might reduce this beautiful world to its original 
CRA A hos 

“Since Halley’s time the chance of a collision between the earth 
and a comet has engaged the attention of many astronomical 
mathematicians. Laplace, for example, painted the possibility of 
a collision with the earth so vividly that he startled his day and 
generation. He drew a picture of a comet whose mass was such 
that a tidal wave some 13,000 or 14,000 feet high inundated the 
world, with the result that only the higher peaks of the Himalayas 
and the Alps protruded. Lalande created a panic by a similar 
consideration of the subject ina paper which was intended for pre- 
sentation before the Academy of Sciences, but which was not read. 
Such was the popular excitement, that he himself felt constrained 
to allay the public fears as well as he could in a soothing article 
published in the Gazette de France. The masses assumed by both 
Laplace and Lalande are so preposterous that their theories are no 
longer seriously considered by any sane astronomer. 

“Since the day of Laplace and Lalande there have been several 
comet ‘scares.’ Biela’scomet crossed the earth’s orbit on October 
29, 1832. Whenthat fact was announced, Europe was in a ferment. 
The orbit of the earth was confused with the earth itself. Such 
was the popular excitement, that Arago took it upon himself to 
compute the possibilities of acollision. He pointed out that the 
earth did not reach the exact spot where the comet had intersected 
the earth’s orbit until a month later, on November 30, on which 
date the comet was 60,000,000 milesaway. Incidentally he pointed 
out that a collision was always happily remote. He thought that 
the chances of a meeting were about one in 281,000,000. Babinet, 
on the other hand, thought that a collision was likely to take place 
once in about 15,000,000 years. More recently the entire problem 
has been considered by Prof. W. H. Pickering, of Harvard. By 
a collision he understands, first, that any part of the earth strikes 
any part of the comet’s head; second, that any part of the earth 
strikes the most condensed point in the head (the core) as dis- 
tinguished from the larger nucleus. What the average size of a 
visible comet’s head may be, we have no means of knowing. 
Young estimates that for a telescopic comet it averages from 40,000 
to 100,000 miles in diameter 

“Professor Pickering infers that we should expect to be struck 
by the core of a visible comet once in about 40,000,000 years, and by 
some portion of the head once in 4,000,000 years. Since comets’ 
orbits are more thickly distributed near the ecliptic than in other 
regions of the sphere, the collisions would occur rather more fre- 
quently than this, but hardly as often as once in 2,000,000 years ; 
and since it has been estimated that animal life has existed upon 
the earth for about 100,000,000 years, a considerable number of 
collisions, perhaps as many as fifty, must have taken place during 
that interval, in Professor Pickering’s opinion, evidently without 
producing any very serious results,” 


Notions of the tidal effects of comets, such as are described 
above, were based upon a wrong idea of cometary masses. A 
comet can sweep through the entire solar system without deranging 
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one of its members, and it must thus have a mass so small that it 
can not appreciably affect the waters of the earth. That a great 
mathematician like Laplace should not have realized this, is indeed 
astonishing. Comets are more likely to be captured by planets, 
as they occasionally are, than to derange a member of the solar 
system or to produce tidal effects. We read further: 


“The plunging of the earth in the tail of Halley’s comet natu- 
rally causes many to wonder what will be the effect upon the in- 
habitants of the earth. Similar passages occurred in 1819 and 
1861, but no one was the wiser untillongafter. Someastronomers 
claimed to have noticed auroral glares and meteoric displays at that 
time, but whether these were really associated with the comet or 
not can not definitely be stated. At all events, it may be safely 
held that on May 18 next none of us will be aware of the fact that 
we are literally breathing the tail of Halley’s comet. From this 
it may well be inferred that the wild tales of the possible effects of 
poisonous gases, tales for which the newspapers are very largely 
responsible, are utterly without foundation. It is true that a 
comet’s tail is composed of poisonous and asphyxiating hydrocar- 
bon vapors and of cyanogen; but it is also true that the actual 
amount of toxic vapor is so small that when the earth is brushed 
by the tail of Halley’s comet the composition of the atmosphere 
will not be so affected that a chemist could detect it. Flammarion 
has drawn a vivid picture in his ‘La Fin du Monde’ of the possible 
effect of passing through a tail highly charged with vapors. He 
has shown us terrified humanity gasping for breath in its death 
struggle with carbon monoxid gas, killed off with merciful swift- 
ness by cyanogen, and dancing joyously to an anesthetic death, 
produced by the conversion of the atmosphere into nitrous oxid or 
dentist’s ‘laughing gas.’ No one of any common sense should be 
alarmed by these nightmares, particularly when it is considered 
that so diaphanously thin is a comet’s tail, that stars can be seen 
through it without diminution in brightness.” 


NAVIGABLE NAVAL MODELS 


HE use of experimental models in the designing of ships has 
become very common of late, and all large shipbuilding 
concerns have tanks where these models are used. It is now pro- 
posed to make these models larger, so that they may actually be 
navigated, making it possible for designers to take into account 
other features besides the lines of the hull. It is announced by 
Prof. C. H. Peabody that the Department of Naval Architecture of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is about to undertake 
important investigations by aid of such a navigable model about 
40 feet long. Says Juternational Marine Engineering (New 
York, February): 


“This method of research has already been used in Great Britain 
in connection with the designs of the Lusztania, Mauretania, and 
Otaki, where the proposed designs were carried out on a small, 
inexpensive scale and tested under approximately the actual con- 
ditions of service. The immediate problem which has been chosen 
for investigation at the Institute is the obscure one of the added 
resistance due to the action of the propeller working in the wake 
of the vessel. 

“In order to take advantage of a successful series of progressive 
speed trials which were made several years ago by Professor Pea- 
body, the experimental boat will be a one-fifth scale model of the 
United States steamship Manning. Having at hand the data 
obtained in the former progressive speed trials of this vessel, the 
results obtained with the model will furnish a certain basis for de- 
termining from model experiments what may be expected of full- 
size ships. The propulsive machinery of the model will consist of 
a gasoline electric generating set and a motor geared to the pro- 
peller-shaft. This combination is convenient for experimental 
work, since the conditions can be controlled over a wide range and 
the measurements of power be easily made. 

“This method of research opens up a wide field of possibilities 
and leads us to expect that many of the abstract problems in con- 
nection with resistance and _ propulsion which have hitherto been 
obscure, as well as many of the concrete problems arising in the 
design of new vessels, will by this means meet with a ready 
solution.” 


SYNTHETIC SAPPHIRES 


RYSTALLIZED alumina, or aluminum oxid, is a gem, more 
precious as the crystals are larger and more perfect. It goes. 
under various names according to the coloring matter that is asso- 
ciated with it; if itis red, it is a ruby; if blue, a sapphire; if 
purple, an Oriental amethyst, and so on. Alumina is now artifi- 
cially crystallized, and artificial rubies have been on the market 
for many years. Their discoverer, Mr. A. Verneuil, has now de-~ 
vised a method for giving the crystals a blue color and thus making: 
sapphires. It must be borne in mind that these gems are not imi- 
tations; they are real, and related to the natural gems as artificial 
ice is to real ice. In other words, the difference between them is 
not one of substance, but of methods, or rather of circumstances 
of production. Dealers are of course anxious to discover methods 
of discriminating between the natural and artificial gems, as the 
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Showing how the earth will encounter the tail of the comet on May 18. 


former are supposed to be more valuable. They have been able 
to do this with the rubies, but the sapphires appear to defy their 
art. Says a writer in Zhe Sux (New York, February 22): 


“The first of the synthetic sapphires made according toa new 
process, the discovery of which was announced several weeks ago 
from Paris, got to Maiden Lane yesterday. Dealers are divided 
in opinion as to what the effect will be, and they are awaiting the 
results of exhaustive examinations that are to be made by chemists. 
Several stones have been sent to Columbia University for analysis, 

“One of the dealers who received some of' the stones said that 
altho he has been selling sapphires all his life, he can not.see any 
difference between the synthetic products and the natural stones. 
He said that the new sapphire surpasses the synthetic ruby in ex- 
cellence. He had tried all ordinary tests on the new stones with- 
out finding the slightest difference between them and natural sap- 
phires. With a microscope, he said, an expert can readily see 
whether a ruby is real or artificial by the difference in the minute 
bubbles and striations. In the new sapphire no such difference is 
to be found. The crystallization seems to be just the same in one 
as in the other:. The artificial ruby sometimes has what seem to 
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be layers of dust, detracting from the general silk-like effect, and 
these are not to be noted in the new sapphire. 

“Other dealers took a somewhat different view. One of the 
recognized authorities of the trade said that without doubt the 
chemists will duly certify that the artificial sapphire is true corun- 
dum, but he believed that however close the manufactured stone 
is to the natural a way will be found to tell one from the other. 

“At the same time that the artificial sapphire reached New York 
there also appeared in the wholesale markets a new variety of imi- 
tations made of exceedingly hard and brilliant glass. Warnings 
were at once sent out by wholesale dealers to test all stones with 
hydrofluoric acid, whici: quickly eats into and disfigures even the 
hardest glass. 

“Maiden Lane was especially indignant because the glass imita- 
tions were offered under the name of synthetic sapphires in order 
to get prices much higher than would be paid if they were sold for 
what they are.” 


MORE ALLEGED TRANSMUTATIONS 


IR WILLIAM RAMSAY, who not long ago announced that 
he had succeeded in turning copper into lithium, now an- 
nounces that he has. evidence to show that portions of various 
metals may be transmuted into carbon in the same way, namely, 
by acting upon them with a radioactive emanation. The copper 
“transmutation” is not generally accepted by chemists, and it may 
be that most scientific men will be also skeptical about these new 
announcements. Says a contributor to La Nature (Paris) : 


“It is well known that radium emanation changes spontaneously 
into helium. This is a phenomenon of transmutation that appears 
te be indisputable, at least, unless radium, instead of being a simple 
body, isacompound. Other cases of transmutation are also looked 
for. Sir William Ramsay believes that lithium has been formed 
by the action of the emanation on the sulfates and nitrates of cop- 
per, but his results have not been confirmed by the new experi- 
ments undertaken by Mme. Curie and Mlle. Gleditsch, after 
elimination of the causes of error that appear to have been pres- 
ent in Ramsay's experiments. 

“Sir W. Ramsay now announces a new series of extremely curious 
transmutations. His experiments were made on thorium, which is 
also radioactive, with the expectation of finding helium among the 
residual products engendered by this body. About half a pound 
of pure nitrate of thorium was dissolved in a pint of water and 
placed in a bulb. By repeated exhaustions all the gases in the bulb 
were removed. Theneck of the bulb was very small and closed 
with a stop-cock; to prevent the entry of exterior gas a small 
quantity of mercury was placed: in the balloon and then it was 
turned upside down under water. The mercury formed a hermetic 
seal by filling the neck of the bulb and prevented the radioactive 
solution from coming into contact with the grease on the stop-cock. 

“Three hundred and ten days afterward, it was shown that gases 
had formed ; to analyze them, they were separated by cooling them 
in liquid air and found to be a mixture of pure nitrogen and cer- 
bonic acid. . . . This is an extremely remarkable fact, and unless 
some of the outside atmosphere got in, despite the experimenter’s 
precautions, would tend to prove that the nitrate of thorium engen- 
dered carbonic acid. Or, in other words, that carbon is one of the 
products of the degradation of thorium. 

“In another series of experiments, Sir William investigated the 
action of radium emanation on thorium nitrate, taking, as before, 
minute precautions to prevent all return of air into the experimental 
bulbs. He again demonstrated the formation of carbonic anhydrid. 

“The action of radium emanation on zirconium nitrate was then 
investigated, zirconium belonging to the same natural family as 
thorium ; the carbonic acid appeared again. 

“With chlorate of lead, Ramsay observed, under the same condi- 
tions, the formation of a minute quantity of carbonic acid, but in 
amcunt too small to prove anything. 

“Emanation acting on perchlorate of bismuth also gives rise to 
a formation of carbonic acid. 

“Curious tho these phenomena may appear, it is a little disquiet- 
ing to see the same gas, in very small quantities, appearing thus, 
no matter what metal is experimented upon. For the moment, a 
categorical conclusion would appear premature. As Sir William 
himself says: ‘Many other experiments must be performed before 
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we are in a position to affirm with confidence that certain elements, 
subjected to the action of concentrated energy, undergo a degra- 
dation that transforms them into carbon.’”—Zvrauslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A NEW WAY TO PREDICT THE 
WEATHER 


IVE years ago a prize was offered by the Belgian Astronom- 
ical and Meteorological Society for the most successful short- 
period forecasts of weather. This prize was won by Gabriel Guil- 
bert, who now publishes in book-form (Paris, 1909) a detailed 
exposition of the principles underlying his method. We quote from 
a review in Vature (London), whose writer asserts that Guilbert 
has introduced two new principles into the art of weather forecast- 
ing, which have not been stated explicitly by any other writer on 
this subject. We read: 


“First, he invites us to compare the force of the wind at the sur- 
face as observed at the various stations contributing to our daily 
weather reports with the barometric gradient at sea-level. If in 
any region the observed wind forces are markedly in excess of the 
normal for the prevailing gradient, a surge of high pressure in the 
direction of the gradient may be Jooked for, and vice versa... . 
It follows from this general principle that a depression which is 
surrounded on all sides by winds in excess of the norma will fill 
up, whereas a depression surrounded by winds in defect will grow 
deeper. If the defect is great, a depression of small intensity will 
develop into a violent storm center. A depression round which 
the distribution of wind force as compared with the prevailing 
gradient is unsymmetrical will move toward the region of ‘least 
resistance,’ z.¢., the region where the winds are most conspicuously 
AVAREOCE, 5 155 (0 

“M. Guilbert proceeds to elaborate no fewer than twenty-five 
rules for forecasting which for the most part foiiow more or less 
directly from the two fundamental principles. Their application 
is illustrated by a large number of examples, taken mostly from 
cases when the forecasts issued by the Bureau at Paris proved 
incorrect.” 


Guilbert’s principles, the reviewer thinks, are simply a result of 
the study of weather maps; they are entirely empirical, and no 
attempt is made to justify them from general dynamical considera- 
tions. Attempts to verify them by additional study apparently do 
not always succeed. The writer goes on: 


“Among the examples quoted in the book there are many in- 
stances of surprizingly daring and successful predictions, some 
apparently ex fost facto, others attested by stamped post-cards as 
being genuine forecasts made before the event. We are, however, 
entitled to ask whether the rules might not lead to equally daring 
but unsuccessful forecasts. Nearly 100 examples are quoted; the 
number is large, but so is the number of charts from which the 
selection is made, and it is to besupposed that M. Guilbert, whose 
style often suggests counsel’s address to the jury rather than the 
judge’s summing up, has picked out the cases which best illustrate 
his points. No doubt he could produce many more instances if 
called upon to do so, but the multiplication of selected examples 
does not carry conviction.” 


THE LIMIT OF VELOCITY—In an address before the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science abstracted in Zhe 
Youth’s Companion, Mr. Henri Poincaré recently pointed out 
some theories of the so-called “new mechanics” differing widely 
from the old mechanics based upon Newton’s laws of motion. 
Says the paper just named: 


“The conceptions of the new science of motion are not easily 
presented in a popular form, because of their entire novelty. Ina 
word, the modern idea is that aconstant force acting upon a moving 
body does not impart equal increments of velocity in each succes- 
sive second, but that the accelerative effect decreases as the velocity 
of the body becomes greater, and finally reaches a limit which it 
can not pass. This limit is the velocity of light. In other words, 
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the inertia of matter increases with its velocity of translation, and 
becomes infinite when the velocity is equal to that of light. 
Another form of statement is that the mass of a material body in- 
creases with its velocity of movement, and that there can be no 
motion swifter than that of light, that is, about 186,330 miles per 
second.” 


ALUMINUM COINS IN FRANCE 


HE French mint is preparing to strike a whole series of minor 

coins in an alloy of aluminum. The pieces of 25, 10, and 5 
centimes (5 cents, 2 cents, and 1 cent), which are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, are said to possess many advantages over 
the bronze coins that they are to displace. Mr. Arnou, writing in 
La Nature (Paris, February 5), notes that in choosing a new 
metal there must be con- 
sidered its cost, its mal- 
leability, its weight, and 
its durability. The 
coins must not be so 
thin or small that they 
will be easily lost, nor 
so frail that they will 
bend or break in ordi- 
nary use. Lightness and 
strength are especially 
desirable. 

Says the writer: 


“In the problem under 
examination, aluminum 
presents itself in a most 
favorable light. Its re- 
markable lightness and 
the fall of its cost of 
production during re- 
cent years [nearly 60 per 
cent. since -1906] have 
pointed it out from the 
first to the attention of 
the reformers. Some 
metallurgists are still 
troubled by the prospect 
of its adoption, because 
of its lack of strength 
and hardness. They 
fear, moreover, to modify the thickness of the pieces on account 
of the inconveniences cited above. They foresee a rapid disap- 
pearance of the inscription, and a too considerable wear, which 
will force the retirement from circulation of a large numter of 
pieces at the end of ashort time. All these objections, which are 
somewhat justifiable, may be easily obviated. The valuable quali- 
ties of aluminum may be preserved, while avoiding its faults, by 
incorporating in it 3 to 4 per cent. of metals that will form alloys 
of equal lightness, but twice as strong and infinitely harder. . These 
alloys look like aluminum, have its brilliancy, and may beas easily 
minted as the pure metal....... 

“Besides the qualities mentioned above, there are some others 
that should be possest by a monetary metal and that belong to 
pure aluminum and to its alloys in the same degree. It should be 
of invariable composition and should resist the attacks of air, 
moisture, fatty acids, and salts—particularly sea-salt. Money that 
would not stand a season at the seaside would be inadmissible! 
Finally, the new piece should not be easily confused with those 
now in use; and altho the brilliancy of aluminum recalls that of 
silver, its great lightness prevents any error. 

“ Another consideration militates equally in favor of this metal. 
The aluminum industry took its rise in France, with the investi- 
gations.of St. Claire Deville; our country possesses the richest 
deposits of bauxite, which is its commonest ore, and it is to French 
engineers that we owe the most interesting discoveries regarding 
its manufacture and the installation of the most important plants 
for its exploitation. It is thus an essentially French metal. 

“It is to be hoped that we shall soon be using this convenient 
and agreeable money. Sample coins have already been struck; 
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we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Raymond Poincaré, reporter 
of the Senate budget of finances, for the privilege of photograph- 
ing them. . . . The accompanying illustrations show how artistic 
they are.”"— 7vans/lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE “GROWTH” OF CAST IRON 


HE apparent growth or increase in volume of cast iron after 
repeated heatings, a discovery made by A. E. Outerbridge, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, in 1905, and described thereafter in these co)- 
umns, has been recently investigated further by Professors H. F. 
Rugan and H. C. H. Carpenter in Great Britain. The author of 
a descriptive article in Machinery (New York, March) tells us that 
the experiments of Messrs. Rugan and Carpenter were more ex- 
tensive than those car- 
ried out by Mr. Outer- 
bridge, but that in the 
main there is a close 
agreement in_ results. 
He gives the following 
summary of the experi- 
ments: 


“The maximum 
growth of commercial 
cast iron takes place 
when the heating is con- 
tinued for four hours at 
a time at a temperature 
of 1,650° F. In order 
that. growth shall take 
place, both heating and 
cooling are required. 
The growths of the cast 
iron investigated varied 
between 35.2 and 37.5 
percent. It is interest- 
ing to note that the later 
experimenters found an 
increase in weight took 
place amounting to from 
7.8 to 8.6 percent. It 
is thus evident that the 
metal took up gases 
from the outside air, 
there being an oxida- 
tion of silicon and an oxidation of carbon. The ends of a cast- 
iron bar grew more rapidly than the middle parts, which is 
readily explained by the fact that they expose more surface to the 
penetrating gases. The investigators, therefore, came to the con- 
clusion that the influence of gases on the growth of cast iron is 
very important, and one test piece which grew very decidedly ina 
muffle furnace not only did not grow when heated in a vacuum, 
but it actually contracted 0.04 percent. This would partly explain 
why Mr. Outerbridge’s experiments did not show an increase in 
weight, as he enclosed his samples in an iron pipe closed at the 
ends with clay in order to prevent scaling; consequently there 
were practically no gases to be absorbed by the heated iron. On 
the other hand, this does not seem to explain satisfactorily the fact 
that his samples increased in size nevertheless. 

“In constructions where the growth of cast iron is objectionable, 
white irons should be used instead of gray ; the most suitable com- 
position appears to bean iron with about 3 percent. of carbon that 
has as few impurities as possible. As to the impurities, silicon is 
the most objectionable and it should not exceed 0.2 to 0.3 per cent. 
The only objection to using white iron for such purposes as an- 
nealing ovens, etc., would be that it might crack when heated, but 
this difficulty might be obviated by modifying the design.” 


A “‘word-meter’’ for typewriters is thus described in Popular Electricity 
(Chicago): ‘‘Every time the spacing-bar of the machine is pressed down at 
the end of a word, an elgctrical contact is closed which allows current from 
the battery to flow through little electromagnets within the box which in 
turn operate the counter. The numbers, being always visible on the dial, 
enable the operator to see at any moment the total number of words 
written. Herbert I. Watts of Winchester, Ind., is the inventor.” 
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WHAT THE CHURCH CAN DO FOR THE 
THEATER 


HE view of one element in the Church, that the theater is to be 
redeemed, not abandoned, is presented ina Baptist journal 

by Mr. Earl H. Cressy. He emphasizes an opportunity offered to 
“those to whom the Church is not an end but a means, who believe 
not in withdrawing from the world but in conquering it for Christ 
and in enlisting in his service all the activities of society.” The 
theater is here to stay, this writer recognizes, and furthermore, it 
has a powerful and far-reaching influence. “This influence is un- 
doubtedly evil to a great degree,” he asserts, “ yet much of the evil 
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can be overcome and there are to-day many tendencies that are full 
of promise.” He sees that “there will continue to be low theaters 
until the gospel shall have succeeded in winning the classes which 
now patronize them, but the mass of the theaters in the land, those 
which represent the average of the people, can be made and kept 
comparatively clean.” To accomplish this, he insists, it is essen- 
tial “that the play should have the benefit of the judgment of that 
class of the community which is best fitted to judge as to matters 
In Zhe Standard (Chicago) he addresses these words 
apparently to those church organizations that legislate specifically 
in respect to attendance at the theater : 


of morals.” 


“The Church can furgish the sort of public sentiment and ethical 
judgment which the theater needs for its renovation. The question 
is, will the Church do it? The direct action of the Church asa 
church is not desirable, either by way of condemnation or indorse- 
ment—and-:this can not be too much emphasized ; but it can leave 
the individual Christian free, and even indirectly encourage him to 
use his best judgment in cooperating with the upward tendencies 
in the theater when he can do so without any surrender of high 
moral] ideals. Those to whom the Church seems the end of Chris- 
tianity will perhaps be content that the Church go on about its own 
business in the old way, simply either condemning the theater, or 
leaving it to work out its own salvation, and perhaps the moral de- 
struction of a portion of society.” 


The disgust with present conditions on the part of the theater 
and its efforts to reform itself Mr. Cressy looks upon as hopeful 
signs; but he thinks the root of the matter has not been touched. 
He goes on: 


“In all things that concern the play the final appeal is not to the 
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playwright, the manager, or the actor, but to the theater-going 
public. There is little incentive to the increase of the number of 
clean productions if the public runs to the filthy ones and leaves 
the others to a struggling existence. The verdict of the censor 
counts for nothing if it does not divert patronage from the unclean 
to the clean. The New Theater is doomed to failure unless the 
public responds to an offer of better art and cleaner morals. Thus 
all the efforts of the theater at self-reformation can not succeed 
without the cooperation of the public. 

“ However, it will not do to place all the responsibility upon the 
public, for the theater-going public as a whole is in large measure 
what the theater has made it. Indeed, there are many who get the 
greater part of their education at the hands of the theater after 
leaving the common schools. It is in view of this that the tenden- 
cies in the theater itself toward betterment are so 
important and full of hope. But there is also 
another factor that helps to determine the attitude 
of the public. 

“A large part of those who make up the constitu- 
ency of the theater come to it with their ideas of 
life and of morals at least partly formed, and altho 
they are powerfully affected by the play, they yet 
contribute a definite factor to the sentiment of the 
theater-going public toward the stage. There are 
threeclasses of these. One is the matinee girl. The 
presence of the young woman at the American thea- 
ter is one reason for its superiority in cleanness to 
the theater of the countries of the Continent, where 
girls are not allowed the freedom that they have 
here. The innocence and ideals of the young 
woman must not be roughly disturbed. 

“The second class is composed of those who have 
received high-school or college training, and who, 
having there become familiar with the best, have 
learned to judge all else by that. The third class 
is the church-going element of the theater’s con- 
stituency, whose moral ideals have been developed, 
and who are quick to detect and protest against the 
immoral. In the increasing number of those who 
not only are molded by the play, but sit in judgment 
upon it and make certain demands of it, is the chief 
hope for the reformation of the theater. 

“The churches complain that their people go so 
much to the theater, and the managers that the bet- 
ter classes go so little. One writer estimates that three-fourths of 
those who are best prepared in means and intelligence to enjoy 
the drama, never attend the theater. 

“It might be added that these are the ones who are best 
qualified to pass judgment upon the morals and good taste of the 
play, and that their influence in this way is essential to its perma- 
nent uplift. The objection is made that in so doing the classes 
which are now uncontaminated by the theater would come under 
its influence, and that this would result in a lowering of the moral 
tone of the religious world, and through that of society. This 
overlooks all those indirect forms of the influence of the play... 
which are even now deeply influencing the non-theater-going 
classes if they would but recognize the fact. 

“In attending the theater they would of course intensify these 
influences upon themselves, but there would be this advantage, 
that the influence would be more a conscious one, and much of the 
danger could be avoided by a use of the moral judgment to select 
the good and avoid the evil. This is not a plea for attendance ez 
masse at the theater on the part of those who have hitherto stayed 
away, and it must be admitted that the number of plays which 
ought to be supported by the patronage of the church-going class 
is deplorably small; but it is only by supporting the good that the 
boycott of the evil is made most effective.” 


Special efforts for reform that are being made along iwo lines 
the writer deems worthy of mention. Thus: 


“The first of these aims at the suppression of the objectionable 
by means of censorship. The playwrights and managers have re- 
peatedly exprest a wish for censorship, and in New York City the 
People’s Institute has in operation a plan whereby certain plays 
receive the approval of its committee, and bulletins listing such 
plays are posted, and tickets placed on sale where they will be 
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easily accessible to those whom the People’s Institute desires to 
influence. There is also a committee of the sort in Plainfield, 
N. J., which is said to be doing effective work. 

“The second effort for reform is directed along the line of making 
the theater partially independent of the commercial limitation, that 
it may thus be free to develop high ideals of art. This is confess- 
edly an imitation of the subsidized national and municipal theaters 
of the Continent. The idea is receiving serious consideration in 
several cities, and in New York is taking tangible shape in the 
New Theater recently opened. ...... 

“The most hopeful tendency is the keen criticism of the stage in 
theatrical circles. A manager points out the rottenness of much 
that is put on the boards to-day, and says that the morale of the 
American theater is on the decline. . . . Dramatic critics score 
the vicious tendencies of many plays, and one makes the statement 
that of all the plays that he had witnessed in a season only some 
io per cent. were of a sort to which he would wish to take his wife 
or daughter.” 


THE STRENGTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


~O far as figures may tell the tale a Frenchman enables us to see 
. the relative strength of Christianity and the progress it has 
made in the past century. The basis for such a view is to be found 
in the figures of Mr. Fournier de Flaix, the well-known statistician, 
who has, to this end, made elaborate inquiry and investigation. 
The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia) gives some of the main 
features of his work. Thus: 


“ The figures he presents show that Christians now living number 
477,080,158. The other religions of the world are presented as fol- 
lows: Confucianism, 256,000,000; Hinduism, 190,000,000 ; Moham- 
medanism, 175,000,000; Buddhism, 147,000,000; Taoism, 43,000,- 
ooo; and Shintoism, 24,000,000; while Polytheistic systems number 
117,000,000. According to the figures presented, the population 
of the globe is about 1,420,000,000, and the Christian adherents 
outnumber those of any other faith in the ratio of almost two to one. 

“While it is always risky to rely too much on figures, the growth 
of Christian adherents has been most marked during the century 
of modern missions. <A hundred years ago, there were only 150 
missionaries in the world, but in 1895 that body had grown to 
11,000 missionaries, with 40,000 native helpers, operating 12,000 
missionary stations. At the World Missionary Conference to be 
held in Edinburgh in June, the figures will show an immense 
advance.” 


The greatest triumphs of missions, this journal asserts, have 


been in the islands of the sea. “During the last eighty years, 300 


of these have been fully evangelized, and in many of them there is 
not a heathen left.” We read further: 


“In thinking of missions, one instinctively turns to the East, and 
to the rapidly rising power of Japan, whose empire seems the key 
to the situation. It is gratifying, therefore, to know that 4 per 
cent. of the 380 members of the Japanese Parliament are Christians, 
while 45 per cent. of the population is under distinctively Christian 
influence. 

“The effect of this upon China and Korea can not be estimated. 
In the last-named country, an effort is being made to win a million 
souls during the present year... In China, the work ‘of the 
article appearing in another column.readers awill notice by an 
missionary societies is being steadily prosecuted. To refer to the 
China Inland Mission alone. This society began in 1865, and now 
has 210 stations and 928 missionaries. Thirty thousand Chinese 
converts have been welcomed into its fellowship and this number 
was increased last year by 2,500. 

“The problem before the Christian Church, therefore, is a 
double one. Not only ought we to bend every effort for the evan- 
gelization of the world, but also to deepen the Christianity of those 
who are its adherents. To attend to the latter is to do the former. 
The problem of missions thus becomes both home and foreign, 
and home not merely in the sense of the home-land, but of the in- 
dividual home, and not only of the individual home, but preemi- 
nently of the individual. The Christian problem centers in the 
individual, as the individual! centers in Calvary. When the center 
is right, the circumference will surely be cared for.” 
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ST. JOHN'S TEMPORARY CHURCH 


HE Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York is a church 
that looks far into the future to arrive at its completion. 

But rather than let the structure so far completed go unused, tem- 
porary walls have been built to enclose it and the interior will be 


speedily put in readiness for sacred services. The permanent 





THE DOME OF THE CATHEDRAL ON MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS 


Built of thin flat tiles put in their places by a new process of building. 
No inside support was used in doing this. 


parts, so used, were the four masonry columns with their connect- 
ing arches that will in the finished structure mark the intersection 
of the transept and nave. The temporary walls are of concrete, 
but the dome, which serves as roof, is in part a permanent struc- © 
ture, and the manner of its construction is called by a writer in 
The International Studio (March) something remarkable in the 
way of building, the material used being thin, flat tiles. 
described : 


It is thus 


“The work was carried out by the enterprise of Mr. Rafael 
Guastavino, under the sanction of Mr. La Farge, the architect, and 
Mr. Barclay Parsons, consulting engineer. The manner in which 
the dome has been laid without any inside support is understood 
to have been invented and applied in earlier pieces of work by the 
elder Mr. Guastavino, but the present undertaking, in view of the 
large scale, was considered nothing short of audacious. All false 
work and heavy staging were dispensed with. 

“ At all times during the advance of the work the incomplete dome 
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was self-supporting. Bricklayers’ scaffolds were built up on the 
shell as the latter grew. The tiles in the lower course being only 
slightly inclined from the vertical and set on edge, the work at this 
point resembled the laying of an ordinary vertical circular wall. 
As the work advanced exterior scaffolds were built up almost 
vertically but following the angle, until the overhang reached a 
stage where the surface had become flat enough for men to work 
on it directly. From this point onthe men were supported on the 
incomplete arching shell of tile, reaching over the edge of the last 
course to lay. 

“This extraordinary situation was made possible by reason of 
the fact that in the-ingenious. method of construction followed in 
overlaying the courses the shell was for all practical purposes 
monolithic. The first pendentive course was laid May 1, 1909; the 
last, June 7; the dome was completed August 16.” 


WAS JESUS AN ARYAN? 


EPORTS from Berlin mention a battle waged about the figure 

of Jesus in which the aggressive side, led by Professor 
Drews, of Karlsruhe, deny his historic existence altogether. So 
far the contention that Christianity is built around a mythical 
character is not entertained seriously by a large party; but there 
is a growing body of criticism which regards with suspicion the 
assumption of his Jewish origin. A number of modern scholars are 
beginning to advocate the proposition that while his teachings and 
tenets were either exclusively or predominantly Jewish in character 
and ‘origin, he himself was not a Jew or Semite, but an Aryan in 
parentage and descent. Doubt as to the Jewish origin of the 
Nazarene and Galilean, on the ground too that he was from both 
Nazareth and Galilee, is found sporadically in the research of the 
last four or five decades. The systematic effort to prove this 


view, however, is left to more recent scholarship. The brilliant 
French savant, Emile Bourouf, as early as 1868 in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris), insisted that Jesus was of Aryan descent; 


and in that well-known coterie of: scholars that surrounded Richard 
Wagner, in Baireuth, there was notably one, Max Bemer, who in 
his work entitled Gedanken, reached this conclusion: “Jesus 
was as much a German as we are; he was ethnologically kith and 
kin of the Aryan peoples of Europe; and he can be understood 
intelligently only on this presupposition.” 


The famous jurist, R. von Ihering, in his work of a few years 
ago entitled “Primitive History of the Indo-Europeans,” went one 
step farther and declared that not only the person but also the 
teachings of Jesus showed that he had come from Aryan soil. His 
conclusion is this: 


“Jesus has not sprung from the nation in the midst of which he 
lived ; Christianity, on the contrary, signifies a conquest of Juda- 
ism, and in its first beginnings already the Christian system be- 
trays its Aryan origin.” 


The most systematic efforts, however, actually to prove and not 
merely to claim that Jesus was by descent an Aryan and not a 
Jew, are being made in our own day. A most pronounced advo- 
cate of this view is the English-German litterateur, H. S. Cham- 
berlain, in his work entitled “ Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Among his leading data are these: 


“It is a psychological mystery that the greatest religious ger.ius 
the world ever saw should have sprung froma people so poorly 
equipped with mythical and religious conceptions as were the 
Jews. It is antecedently improbable that a religious teacher and 
a religious system that found practically no acceptance among 
Semitic peoples but were greeted with hearty acclaim by the bulk 
of the Aryan races should have come from Semitic and not from 
Aryan soil. And historical facts go to show that this antecedent 
probability is deeply founded in facts. It is known from the Scrip- 
tures and from Jewish and other literatures in general that the 
Galileans were not full-fledged Jews. It was the country of the 
ten tribes, and when the Assyrians took the leading families into 
captivity, they put in their places Assyrian or Aryan colonists, 
who readily mixt with the Jewish elements that were left. The 
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New Testament declares that the Judaism of the Galileans was re- 
garded as of an inferior type (John 1 : 46; 7 : 52) and the term 
applied to it, vzz., Galil haggojim, signified the country of the 
Gentiles or heathens (cf. Is. 9:3; Matt. 4:15). It is well known 
that the orthodox Jews of Jerusalem and Judea called the Galileans 
Am ha-arez (people of the country—heathens); and historical 
evidences in Josephus and other sources would indicate that Juda- 
ism did not gain a firm foothold in this country again until in the 
period of the Maccabees, when, particularly through the radical 
Judaizing reforms of Aristobulus, the Galileans were compelled 
to adopt Jewish religious beliefs and ceremonies, the religion of 
this country indeed became Jewish, but the population must have 
been substantially Aryan and not Jewish.” 


On the basis of these and similar facts Chamberlain reaches 
the following conclusion: 


“The probability that Jesus was no Jew and that he did not have 
a single drop of Jewish blood in his veins almost amounts to a 
certainty.” 


That objections to these claims are rather vigorously urged by 
conservative periodicals goes without saying. The most recent 
reply from this side of the theological arena is found in the apolo- 
getical monthly G/lauben und Wissen from the pen of Dr. W. F. 
Storck. He declares that it is the undisputed teaching of the 
Gospels that Jesus was of Jewish descent ; Matthew and Luke give 
his genealogy in full; and such excellent literary sources are at 
least entitled to as much credence as the conglomerate of possibil- 
ities and improbabilities which underlie the theory of the Aryan 
origin of Jesus, leaving out of consideration altogether the havoc 
that such a theory makes with the theology of the New and the 
Old Testament. The hypothesis, he declares, is interesting but 
entirely lacking in substantial and objective historical foundation. 
—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FRANCE'’S “SILLON” MOVEMENT 


MOVEMENT inthe French Church which stands aside from 
the struggle between Church and State bears the name of 
“Sillon.” This word signifies “a furrow” and is used as a “symbol 
of the sower sowing in the furrow the seed of better things that is 
meant to work its way into all sections of society and politics.” 
The movement was started eight years ago, says The Churchman 
(New York), by a large number of young men, mostly belonging 
to the Church, and it “has become widely known because of its 
intensely real and earnest propaganda.” 
tinues with this account: 


“Its object is to gather together those who believe in the brother- 
hood of men and who see in religious faith an indispensable moral 
basis for the public good. One of the best known leaders of the 
movement is Marc Sangnier, a man of great oratorical power, who 
has used it to organize all over the country branches of the Sillon 
movement. A weekly newspaper is published, and every year a 
congress is held where the principles of trade-unionism and 
cooperation are proclaimed with great effectiveness. At the last 
congress held in Paris M. Sangnier had before him an audience of 
10,000 persons. The platform of the Sillonists is to fix by legis- 
lation a living wage as a means of fighting the sweating system, to 
secure workingmen’s pensions, limitation of the hours of labor, 
and, as the present end of social effort, the development of trade- 
unions and cooperative societies. But they hold that social trans- 
formation can only be real if it has moral force behind it. The 
enthusiasm of the Sillonists has drawn to them many outside the 
Roman Church; French Protestants, Free Thinkers, and anar- 
chists are now attending Sillonist meetings because of the practical 
character of the program. They are also attracted by its non- 
partizan appeal. The title of the Sillon newspaper, Zhe Desmo- 
cratic Revival, specially proclaims the fidelity of the movement 
to the principles of modern France. The Sillonists are altogether 
out of sympathy with those members of the Church who look back 
affectionately to the ancient régime. Their own purpose is to ex- 
press in all social matters the spirit of the Christian religion; so 
nothing can be more appropriate than the title they have selected 
for the movement.” 


The Churchman con- 








DR. WALLACE AND DR. COOK 


T is quite plain that America must live down Dr. Cook. He has 
given usso dubious a reputation that any of our achievements 
out of the ordinary seem to become suspect. Dr. Wallace, of 
Nebraska University, whose Shakespearean discoveries we treated 
last week, has added a sixth to the five genuine autographs of 
Shakespeare. “The first 
thing that every one will do 
with regard to it,” says Mr. 
Clement Shorter in the 
London Sphere, “is to ask 
whether it isa hoax.” “ Dr. 
Wallace comes from Ne- 
braska,” muses Mr. Short- 
er. Then he remembers 
that some people have 
been caught by a claim of 
finding the North Pole put 
forth “by a Dr. Cook of— 
was it Nebraska or where?” 
Mr. Shorter knows “a de- 
lightful American journal- 
ist who lives in London” 
and whom he looked upon 
“as amonument of shrewd- 
ness,” who, nevertheless, 
“spent a week with Dr. 
Cook and was absolutely 
convinced of his genuine- 
What this proves 
Mr. Shorter doesn’t say, 
but it seems to furnish 
grounds for these sus- 
picions : 


ness.” 


“Would it be possible to 
interpolate a manuscript or 
a half-dozen manuscripts 
among the Elizabethan 
documents in the Record 
Office ? The Record Office 
officials deny the possibil- 
ity. They say it is true 
that there are some hun- 
dreds of rolls of parch- 
ments there that have 
neither been tabulated, analyzed, nor transcribed. They think, 
however, that a forgery would be quite transparent, and they are 
satisfied of Dr. Wallace’s good faith. Moreover, the documents 
are to be on view at the Record Office, and all may see them. 

“Tf this good faith be once accepted, Dr. Wallace has made a 
discovery that interests me far more than the discovery of the 
North Pole, and if I am not mistaken will interest my readers also 
to an equal extent. In the mean time we all ask why it should be 
left to a private student—whether an Englishman or an American 
does not matter much—to discover a document of so much value 
and importance in a public office. Surely all the documents of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods should have been indexed 
and transcribed long years ago. 

“This, then, is Dr. Wallace’s discovery, found among bundles 
of parchments that have never been handled by any one for 300 
years, that have never been calendered or indexed. It has repre- 
sented an enormous amount of work. Dr. Wallace tells us that he 
has examined old bundles that were fastened with the original 
hemp and fell to pieces in his hands. 

“This particular bundle of Shakespeareana consists of four 
skins fastened together with thongs. There are twenty-six docu- 
ments, nine of which mention Shakespeare by name, the most 
precious of all, of course, being the document to which he attached 
his name.” 


By permission of Harper & Brothers, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DEPOSITION IN THE MOUNTJOY CASE. 


After escaping the search of antiquarians for 300 years it is found in the English Record 
Office by Professor Wallace of Nebraska University. 
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Mr. Shorter may well wonder at the undiscovered treasures of 
the English Record Office. It was only a few years ago that this 
same treasure-house yielded to the gaze of another American 
searcher the only known extant copy of the first book printed in 
New York. Previous to this discovery the book existed only in 
bibliographical records. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, who is one of the foremost Shakespearean 
authorities in England, 
makes, in 7he Jllustrated 
London News, this com- 
ment on Dr. Wallace’s find : 


“Tt can not be justly said 
of the discovery that it 
shows Shakespeare in 
touch with the things that 
really count about him. 
The business in which he 
is shown to take a hand is 
trivial; is, in his own 
phrase, ‘neither here nor 
there.’ But the documents 
include depositions to 
which the dramatist has 
attached his authentic sig- 
nature; and thus Dr. Wal- 
lace has achieved the in- 
disputable triumph of add- 
ing one more to the five al- 
ready known autograph 
signatures of the great 
poet. Thedocuments sup- 
ply, too, the new fact that 
Shakespeare lodged, in the 
year 1604, at one time in 
a house in Silver Street, 
near Wood Street, in the 
city of London. It also 
appears that Shakespeare 
was in friendly intercourse 
with certain obscure city 
tradesmen of the Hugue- 
not community, with whose 
acquaintance he has never 
before been credited.” 


Without repeating the 
story which was given last 
week and which Dr. Wal- 
lace presents in full in the 
March Harper's, we quote 
Mr. Lee’s analysis of the claims made by the Nebraska profes- 
sor. Thus: 


“Dr. Wallace claims that his revelations present Shakespeare 
as aman among men for the first time. Therein he seems to 
underrate the significance of the documents illustrative of Shake- 
speare’s career which have long been accessible at Stratford-on- 
Avon and elsewhere. Shakespeare students will show no want of 
gratitude for the service Dr. Wallace has rendered them, if they 
find themselves unable altogether to acquiesce in the value which 
he himself sets on his latest discovery. 

“The following points are in Dr. Wallace’s statement of the case 
which seem open to exception. Dr. Wallace assumes that Shake- 
speare lodged with the Mountjoys from 1598 to 1604, during the 
whole period of the apprenticeship of Stephen Bellott, the ‘honest 
young fellow,’ in whom the dramatist clearly took a friendly inter- 
est. All that Shakespeare himself says on the point is that he 
knew Bellott ‘duringe the tyme’ of his ‘service’ with Mountjoy; 
that it appeared to him that Mountjoy did ‘all the time,’ of Bellott’s 
service with him ‘bear and show great good will and affection to- 
wards’ him, and that he heard the defendant and his wife speak 
well of their apprentice at ‘divers and sundry tymes.’ Another 
witness, a female servant in Mountjoy’s employ, spoke of ‘one Mr. 
Shakespeare that laye in the house’ as acting the broker’s part 
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between Mountjoy and Bellott. But she throws no light on the 
length of Shakespeare’s sojourn with the Mountjoys. It is on 
such insecure grounds that Dr. Wallace bases a contention that 
‘Silver Street was Shakespeare’s chief London home. Dr. Wallace 
fancifully infers that Shakespeare gave the French herald in his 
‘play of ‘Henry V.’ the name of Montjoy because that was the ap- 
pellation of his landlord. Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle’ supplied the 
“dramatist with almost all his infor- 

mation of Henry V.’s campaign in 

France, and the French herald 

Montjoy, who finds repeated men- 

tion in Holinshed’s pages, is ob- 

‘viously the original of Shake- 

‘speare’s character of the name, to 

the exclusion of everybody else.” 


THE INVASION OF 
RUSSIAN MUSIC 


SCHAIKOWSKY, the 
sian composer, who came 

from Russia to assist personally at 
the dedication of Carnegie Hall, has 
made a belated return to us in spirit 
in the guise of his famous opera, 
“Pique-Dame.” This work has had 
its first American performance at the 
Metropolitan, and is practically the 
first Russian opera to be presented 
tiefore an American audience. The 
occasion was of so great interest, 
observes Mr. Krehbiel in the New 
York 7ribune, that “the ‘Willis,’ ‘Wallys,’ and ‘Germanias’ of 
the Italian list”—the novelties of the season—were made to 
“sink into insignificance.” 


Rus- 


The occasion is interesting in a larger 
sense when we see this newcomer as part of the Russian musical 
invasion. It might be said to be an occupation, so far as sym- 
phonic, piano, and violin music is concerned. For Mr. Altschuler’s 
Russian orchestra is now a permanent institution here, and he is 
‘introducing Russian soloists of voice and instrument in consider- 
-able numbers to the American public. On the same stage where 
‘the Russian opera is produced appear two Russian dancers of the 
ballet, whose work many regard as the supreme success of the 
opera season, for they hold crowded audiences to the midnight 
hour. Mr. Krehbiel tells in brief form the weird story of the new 
pera which is said to make women faint in the audience nearly 
every time it is produced in St. Petersburg. The work is an elab- 
oration of a story by Pouschkin which is much more sententious 
than the opera book. Mr. Krehbiel writes: 


“The composer’s brother in adapting it was obliged to expand 
jt, not only for the sake of the stage spectacle, which St. Peters- 
‘burg and Moscow demand, but also to create sympathy for its 
principal characters. In the story a young lieutenant, obsessed 
by the gaming mania, frightens an old woman to death in an effort 
to extract from her the secret of her success at cards—a success 
which had given her the name of the ‘Queen of Spades.’ He gets 
it from her ghost, plays the three cards enjoined, wins on two, 
ventures all on the third, but at the moment which should be his 
final triumph, the ace of hearts in his hand changes into the queen 
of spades, the specter of the woman whose death he had encom- 
passed confronts him, and with his last penny there goes from him 
also his last glimmer of reason. He is sent to a madhouse, but 
the young woman in the story remains as decorous in her behavior 
as Goethe’s Char/otte, and marries a man of her choice. 

“In adapting the story the composer’s brother, Modest, added 
characters and situations, created a betrothal between the heroine 
and a royal personage whom she did not love, made the motive of 
the hero’s mania a desire to obtain money which would lift him to 
a position where he might think of marriage, and sent the heroine 
to self-destruction because of her discovery that love of money 
had supplanted love of her in his insane mind. So, too, he sends 
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the lover to self-inflicted death, and gives the spectators a moment 
—but only a moment—of commiserating sympathy for the ill-starred 
pair. Unfortunately this part of the story is imperfectly brought 
out, too much time is occupied in inconsequentials, and the ulti- 
mate impression left upon the mind is scarcely one of interest in 
the fate of the hero, to say nothing of the sympathy which the 
composer labored hard to create. Tschaikowsky was given to 
laying bare his heart in his letters 
to his friends, and he has told how 
he wept when he composed the last 
pages, and then, curiously analyzing 
his feelings, discovered that he had 
come to associate the character of 
the unlucky officer Hermann with 
a friend who was destined to sing 
the part when it was brought out 
at the Imperial Opera at St. Peters- 
burg in 1890.” 


Tschaikowsky’s “Symphonie Pa- 
thétique ” has become one of the star 
pieces of all the great orchestras of 
thiscountry. But of the opera which 
is said to resemble it in emotional 
color, Zhe Tribune's critic says: 
“Not only in his orchestration, 
which is admirably eloquent always, 
but in his themes and their devel- 
opment, he discloses a genius for 
dramatic expression which is remark- 
able, and for which not even his 
symphonies and symphonic poems 
had prepared us.”. The Sun’s critic 
declares that “the music is written with profound sincerity from 
beginning to end. There is no evidence of search after easy the- 
atrical effects.” “The real secret must be sought in the artistic 
adaptation of means to end and in the careful measurement of the 
value of orchestral color as well as of vocal style.” Praise is given 
to Mr. Gustav Mahler who produced and conducted the work. 


Turning to the art of the two Russian dancers, it is safe to say, 
observes the New York 77mes’s critic, that “such dancing has not 
been seen on the local stage during the present generation.” The 
classic ballet, he thinks, would be restored to permanent favor if 
Pavlowa were made a regular member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. This writer continues: 


“To begin with, her technic is of a sort to dazzle the eye. The 
most difficult tricks of the art of the dancer she executed with 
supreme ease. She even went farther. There were gasps of as- 
tonishment and bursts of applause after several of her remarkable 
feats, all of which were accomplished with the greatest ease and 
lightness. 

“Grace, a certain sensuous charm, and a decided sense of humor 
are other qualities which she possesses. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a dancer who so nearly realizes the ideal of this 
sort of dancing.” 


A second appearance in other dances brings forth these tributes 
from the same source: 


“arly in the evening the curtains parted on a woodland scene 
which left a large open space on the stage. The orchestra played 
an adagio of Bleicham’s. First Mordkin darted on to the scene 
drest as a savage. Pavlowa followed him. The two danced to- 
gether and then alone. Mordkin whirled for long seconds on one 
foot, with the other foot pointed at right angles from his body. 
He did another dance, in which he shot arrows from a huge bow 
behind his shoulders. The celerity, the grace, the rhythm of his 
terpsichorean feats were indescribable in their effect. 

“Pavlowa twirled on her toes. With her left toe pointed out be- 
hind her, maintaining her body poised to form a straight line with 
it, she leapt backward step by step onherright foot. Sheswooped 
into the air like a bird and floated down. She never dropt. At 
times she seemed to defy the laws of gravitation. The divertisse- 
ment ended with Pavlowa, supported by Mordkin, flying through 
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the air, circling his body around and around. 
The applause was deafening. 
called before the footlights. 

“Later in the evening the two danced again to music from a 
ballet of Glazounow’s. ‘This special divertissement was called 
‘Autumn,’ The music was gay and furious in its rhythm. The 
two in Greek draperies dashed about the stage, veiled in a back- 
ground of floating gauze. The music became wilder and wilder, 
and wilder and wilder grew the pace of the two. The Bacchana- 
lian finale, in which Pavlowa was finally swept to the earth held 
the audience in tense silence for a moment after it was over, and 
then the applause broke out again. The curtain calls after this 
dance were innumerable.” 


The curtain fell. 
Again and again the two were 


. 


MISS LAGERLOF’S HOPELESS DEBTS 


HE first woman to receive the Nobel prize for literature found 
herself overwhelmed with debt when the announcement of 

her good fortune came to her. But it was not a debt that the 
Nobel money would pay. Sheacknowledges this debt in her letter 
of thanks to the Swedish Academy, and tells of the vision she had 
in the railway carriage at night going up to Stockholm to be 
crowned. Her chief regret was that she couldn’t tell her dead 
father of the honor that had come to her. But in the quiet of the 
night journey her thoughts took shape to the low hum of the car- 
wheels and she imagined she rode to meet her father in the 
heavenly kingdom. There she saw him “sitting in a rocking-chair 
on a veranda, facing a sunny garden full of flowers and birds,” 


and naturally reading “ Frithiof’s Saga.” She tells him the reason 
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“ The celerity, the grace, the rhythm of his terpsichorean feats were 
indescribable in their effect.”’ 


of her journey to him, which we reproduce from the translation by 
Velma Swanston Howard in the March Putnam’s : 


“‘T have just come to ask you for some good advice,’ I say, as- 


suming a troubled expression. ‘The fact is, Iam swamped with 
debts.’ 


““I’'m afraid you won’t get much help in that line from me,’ says 
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father. ‘One can say of this place, as they used to say of the old 
homesteads in Vermland, “You will find everything here but 
money.” ’ 

“*But it’s not in a money sense that I’m in debt,’ I say. 

“So it’s worse than that, is it ?? asks father. ‘Now tell me all, 
from beginning to end, my girl!’ 

“*Tt’s only fair that you should help me,’ I say, ‘because it was 


Copyrighted by Mishkin Studio, New York, 
MORDKIN AND PAVLOWA, 
As they appear in a Greek dance at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


your fault at the start. Do you remember how you used to sit at 
the piano and play Bellman for uschildren ? And do you remem- 
ber how you let us read Tegnér and Runeberg and Andersen twice 
every winter? In that way I came by my first big debt. Father, 
how can I ever repay them for teaching me to love the sagas and 
their heroes, and the fatherland and human life in all its greatness 
and all its frailty ?’ 

“As I speak, father straightens himself in his chair, and a lovely 
light comes into his eyes. ‘I’m glad I had a share in getting you 
into that debt,’ he says. 

“You may be right about that, father, but you must remember 
that this is not the end of it. You must bear in mind that I havea 
great many creditors. Think of all the poor homeless cavaliers 
who used to roam around in Vermland in your youth, and play the 
harlequin and sing ballads. To them I am indebted for madcap 
adventures and limitless fun. And think of all the old people who 
have sat in little gray cabins, on the outskirts of forests, and told 
about trolls and nixies and of maidens carried off by goblins! It 
is they who have taught me how poetry can be spread over hard 
rocks and black forests. And then, father, think of all the pale 
and hollow-eyed monks and nuns who have sat in dimcloisters and 
seen visions and heard voices! To them I am indebted for a loan 
from their great legendary treasure they have accumulated. And 
think of the Dalecarlian peasants who traveled to Jerusalem! Am 
I not in debt to them for giving me a great theme to write about ? 
And I’m not only in debt to people, father, but to all nature as 
well—to the animals on the ground, the birds in the sky, an 1 to 


flowers and trees—they have all had their secrets to tell me.’” 
The army of creditors grows as Miss Lagerléf reflects on her 
literary ancestry. She puts it in this way: 


“se 


I am also indebted to all who have clothed the language—who 
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have forged and fashioned the tool and have taught me to use it. 
And am I not in debt to all those who have written and created 
before my time, and who have made it a fine art to narrate about 
human destiny; who have sounded the cal] and pointed the way ? 
Am I not heavily in debt to those who inmy youth stood foremost 
in the art of letters—to the great Norwegians and the great Rus- 
sians? Am I not in debt for the 

privilege of living inan age when 

the literature of my own land has 

bloomed most richly in Rydberg’s 

“Marble Emperors,” Snoilsky’s 

“World of Poetry,” Strindberg’s 

“Island Dwellers,” Geijerstam’s 

“Folk Life,” Anna Charlotte 

Edgren’s and Ernst Ahlgren’s 

“Modern People,” Heidenstam’s 

“Orient,” Sophie Elkan’s force- 

ful and lifelike history, Fréding’s 

“Vermland Lyrics,” Levertin’s 

“Legends”—and much else, 

young and new, which is now 

springing up and goading us on 

to contest, and to the realization 

of the dream ?’” 


Her father couldn’t compre- 


hend how she could get into any 


worse debt, and confesses his helplessness in the face of her 
further protestations. She finishes on thus: 


“‘What shall: I say to those who have determined this matter, 
and to those who have named me forthe honor? Consider, father, 
it is not honors and gold only that they have given me, but think 
how much faith they must have had in me, when they dared to dis- 
tinguish me before the whole world! How shal] I ever cancel 
that debt of gratitude ?’ 

“Father sits and ponders a while; then he wipes away the tears 
of joy, shakes himself, and strikes his fist on the arm of the chair. 
‘I don’t care to sit here any longer and muse on things which no 
one, either in heaven or on earth, can answer!’ he says. ‘If you 
have received the Nobel prize, I shan’t trouble myself about any- 
thing but to be happy.’” 


IBSEN -IN YOUTH 


T is proposed to create an Ibsen museum at Grimstad, Norway, 
which will probably become the Mecca of Ibsenites as Strat- 
ford-on-Avon attracts admirers of Shakespeare. This little town 
is chosen because it was there that Ibsen first began his literary 
activity—he lived. there from 1844 to 1850—and his first play, 
“Catalina,” was written there. Among Ibsen's various works in 
prose are several references to the little town. He seems to dwell 
with peculiar fondness on his Grimstad memories, and according 
to what his friends say, often in later years when he had come to 
fame and honor, he longed for the little town on the fjord. The 
old building in which Ibsen worked for several years is still stand- 
ing, and a comparatively small sum is needed to restore it exactly 
as it was at the time and to keep it as a monument to the great 
man. Mr. Karl O. Knutson, who lives at Grimstad, is the treasurer 
of the committee. 
Georg Brandes, in the Polétikken (Copenhagen), says of Ibsen’s 
stay at Grimstad: 


“ After his confirmation Ibsen’s school days were over as far as 
his parents were concerned. They could not afford to let him 
study art as he wished to, and he began to work as a clerk in a 
drug-store at Grimstad. Grimstad was a little village of 800 in- 
habitants, and they were not broad minded nor interested in any- 
thing lofty or ideal. Everybody knew everybody else, not only 
by sight but through and through; people were ranked according 
to their fortune and social influence ; they worshiped the usual, the 
eustomary, and considered any individuality as impertinence or 
madness.” 


A little book about Ibsen in Grimstad has just been issued by 
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WHERE IBSEN LIVED IN GRIMSTAD. 
To be made a museum and a Mecca for Ibsen followers. 
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a very intimate friend of his, Christian Due, now an old man of 
more than eighty. He tells thus of their first meeting : 


“When passing the pharmacy one day with a friend he asked me 
whether I had seen the new clerk, as there was something peculiar 
about him. People who had no errands at the drug-store had no 
occasion to see him, for Ibsen 
was never seen outside, at least 
not during theday. Isoon found 
a pretext for entering the store, 
This was a low room, so low that 
I could almost touch the ceiling 
with my hands, and it was very 
dingy and dark and musty. It was 
primitively furnished in every 
way. There was no sign of life. 
I rapped on the counter and there 
very hastily appeared a young 
man with a lively and engaging 
face. Ibsen grew a beard at an 
unusually early age, and it gave 
his face an energetic and at the 
same time harmonious expres- 
sion. My general impression was 
that of a handsome young man 
with a good and well-formed 
figure. At this occasion his face 
exprest an unmistakable and impatient question, which clearly 
proved that the customer was far from welcome. I asked him for 
a few pennies’ worth of court-plaster, which he gave me without 
wasting time or words. But when I handed him the money our 
eyes met, and I was struck by the wonderful gleam in his eyes. 
That gleam was the spark of genius. I speak of this apparently un- 
important meeting because it made so strong an impression‘on me.” 


Soon afterward the author became better acquainted’ with Ibsen 
whose “ intelligence and bubbling wit was extraordinary.” “I soon 
became a daily guest in the drug-store, especially in the evening, 
when Ibsen had some time to himself. I used to look forward to 
these evenings allday long.” Due says that the Ibsen he knew was 
totally different from the Ibsen the world knew, 'the’man he grew 
to be. “And when I have seen my childhood’s: friend Jive like a 
lonely man I have often thought of his youth, when: he loved so 
much to have friends around him. Had:life‘arid people brought 
him so much disappointment that he had+been:.forced: to isolate 
himself and to speak only through his works ?” 

In the Grimstad days Ibsen was very‘frank:and open and fond 
of friends, even if he never was.part of the-social life‘in the little 
town. . His little room behind :thé: drug-store soon became the 
center of attraction, “for the lively, witty young man began to 
attract attention.” His friends used to drop in after the day’s 
work, and— 


“There was always fun:and: Ibsen was the center of it, with an 
admiring circle around’ him, bubbling with~ wit, slightly tinged 
with sarcasm, and*always, in spite of oppressive surroundings, in 


the best of humor. No‘one who did not: know him would have 
thought that anything weighed on him. Epigrams rolled lightly 
from his lips as verses flowed with incredible facility from his pen. 
He. was a wonderful caricaturist «and his sketches were passed 
around with glee... . . His sense of humor was unusually keen, 
and kept us all bubbling over with laughter. 

“ Around midnight some of the more sensible would suggest that 
Ibsen needed rest, for we all knew that he spent part of the night 
in studying, but he would always remark calmly that there was 
plenty of time both for reading and sleeping. 

“Tbsen’s capacity for work and his bodily strength were phenom- 
enal. It was almost inconceivable what he found time to do ina 
day. Besides the work of the store, which took up practically the 
whole day, he studied for college, and most of the subjects he had 
to master alone. Then his natural bent drove him to spend hours 
in writing, and this absorbed his attention more and more.” 


“Tbsen could do everything he put his hand to,” says Mr. Due. 
“His caricatures were extraordinary, while as a landscape painter 
he showed undoubted talent. But he could not sing. He hada 
great sense of rhythm, but no ear.”—7vanslation made for THE 
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Bartoli, Giorgio. The Primitive Church and the 
Primacy of Rome. r2mo, pp. 283. New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton. $1.50 net. 


Bosher, Kate Langley. Mary Cary “Frequently 
Martha.” Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 167. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1 net. 


Brown, Kenneth and Demetra. The Duke's Price. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 292. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 


Buckley, Edith E. The Snare of Circumstances. 
Tilustrated. -12mo, pp. 367. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50. 


Burkitt, F. Crawford. The Earliest Sources for 
the Life of Jesus. 16mo, pp. 130. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 50 cents net. 


Burnham, Clara Louise. Flutterfly. Illustraied. 
12mo, pp. 64. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 
cents. iy 


Cadbury,. William A. Labor in Portuguese West 
Africa. 12mo, pp. 187. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Cléry (Jean Baptiste Cant-Hanet). The Royal 
Family in the Temple Prison. Pp.200. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton 


In some respects this intimate record of 
the last days of the royal family by Cléry, 
barber to Louis XVI., is not unlike that 
other volume in the Court Series of French 
Memoirs penned by Léonard, hair-dresser 
to the queen. In both cases, the writers 
place themselves rather too prominently in 
the foreground, and their chatty, gossipy 
accounts hardly have the authority of 
trustworthy history. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged that the very style 
we criticize is imbued with a charm not to 
be found in more formal biographies. 
Cléry’s narrative is never frivolous, altho 
abounding in homely detail. 

As dealing with the most tragic days of 
the French. Revolution, its tone is somber 
in the extreme, being a harrowing recital of 
the indignities and unnecessary depriva- 
tions to which the royal family were sub- 
jected in the Temple. This history con- 
firms the opinion of other writers who have 
covered this period, that whatever may 
have been the mistakes of the ill-starred 
King and Queen, they atoned in large mea- 
sure for their shortcomings by the sweet- 
ness and unselfishness shown during their 
captivity. Their truly royal kindnesses, 
extended to the few loyal subjects allowed 
to approach them, and even to their brutal 
keepers, are dwelt upon at length. The 
Dauphin, whose wants were attended to 
by Cléry,. his sister Madame Royale, and 
Madame Elisabeth, the devoted sister of 
the King, come in for frequent mention. 
Louis’s last will and testa- 
ment is given in full, also 
an account of the King’s 
last hours by his confes- 
sor, both of which are in- 
teresting records. The 
book is written from 
the royalist standpoint 
throughout and depicts 
the ‘‘best of kings” as 
an innocent martyr to 
the unjust wrath of an 
ungrateful people. 

De Forest, John H. Sun- 
rise in the Sunrise Kingdom. 
Illustrated. MS enoed Bp. S87. 


New York: Young ple’s 
Missionary Movement. 


Dresser, Horatio W. A 
Message to the Well, and oer 
Essays and Letters on the 
of ealth. 1r2mo, pp. Ever 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


Dudley, E. Lawrence. The 
Isle of Whispers. A Tale of 
the New England Seas. 12mo, 
pp. 297. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Dugmore, A. Radclyffe. 
Camera Adventures in the 


FLASH-LIGHT PICTURE OF A LION TAKEN 


African beige 
day, Page & 
We do > know which is most to be 
admired in this splendid work, the daring 
or the artistic and literary skill of the 
author. Traversing the wilds of British 
East Africa he is charged by a rhinoceros 
—the most ferocious animal of that conti- 
nent. With scientific coolness he simply 
points his camera and takes the portrait of 


hc - pp. 233. New York: Double- 
6. 





Copyrighted, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
RHINOCEROS PHOTOGRAPHED BY A. R. 
DUGMORE 

Taken in East Africa at a distance of only 
fifteen yards. The beast is charging Mr. Dug- 
moreand his companions, one of whom fired a shot 
that caused him to turn. See review of Mr. Dug- 


re 66 


more’s “Camera Adventures.” 


the monster and after the snap of the 
shutter calmly shoots the bicornis dead. 
The reader almost shudders as he looks at 
the charging and infuriated creature only 
fifteen yards distant from the calm artist 
and savant to whom he threatened de- 
struction. There is another picture which 
the author describes as ‘‘one of a pair of 
lions which stalked the author in broad 
daylight.”” But there are many more beau- 
tiful and peaceful pictures than those of 
charging rhinoceroses and stalking lions. 
There are fine views of ‘‘ park-like country ”’; 
there is a wonderful photograph of a herd of 
ostriches, another of a herd of gazelles, a 





Copyrighted, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By A. R Dugmore froma point twelve yards distant while concealed beneath a thorn-bush. 


IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS i 


third of a herd of giraffes. Among the 
one hundred and forty illustrations— 
photographs from the life made by the 
author—all the principal creatures which 
haunt the river bank, the swamps, the 
jungle, the forest, and the plain in British 
East Africa and Uganda are depicted by 
the pen and camera of Mr. Dugmore. 
He has turned out his book in thoroughly 
workmanlike completeness. He gives usa 
map of his four months’ expedition, a list 
of the principal wild animals to be found 
in those regions, and tells us how to equip 
and conduct such course of travel. Most 
of his readers would rather be excused from 
following the example of this bold ad- 
venturer, and will feel that personal ex- 
perience is not needed in trying to realize 
what Africa is like, so long as this vivid 
and brilliant record lies within their reach. 

Eastman, Elaine Goodale. 


Dreams. 12mo, pp. 191. 
Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 


Forsyth, P. T. The Person and Place of Jesus 
Christ. The ponpeeentional Union Lecture for 1909. 
12mMo, pp. 357- oston: Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net. 


Fraser, Georgia. The Stone House at Gowanus. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 161. New York: Wittier & 
Kintner, 503 Fifth Ave. $2.50. 

An illustration accompanying this notice 
shows the old: Gowanus (Brooklyn) house 
as it appeared previous to its vandalistic 
destruction some thirteen years ago. It 
has been known sometimes as ‘‘the oldest 
house in Brooklyn,”’ or, more often perhaps, 
as the Cortelyou house. Near it was fought 
the chief engagement in the Battle of Long 
Island of August, 1776, when 250 out of 
400 Maryland troops were killed. It was 
by turns Lord Stirling’s headquarters, and 
a redoubt for Cornwallis. It served alsoas 
a temporary shelter for Washington. 

The house was built in 1699. Its gabled 
front bore that date in brass figures that 
were more than two feet long. Its site 
was near the present Fifth Avenue and 
Third Street, Brooklyn, the same being 
once a corner of what was known familiarly 
as the Washington Park Baseball Grounds. 
While the national game was in progress in 
these grounds, the house was often used by 
boys asa sheiter. The street at that point 
is now sixteen feet above the level of the 
old house yard. The adjacent land has 
also been filled in. In the process of fill- 
ing in, the neighboring 
spring and the brook 
which flowed into Gow- 
anus Creek became ob- 
literated from view, but 
they still pursue ‘‘their 
winding way to the sea’’ 
below ground. At the 
demolition of the house 
—a partial demolition 
only this was—the stones 
of the upper floor were 
used as filling, but it is 
stated on the authority 
of one personally cog- 
nizant of the facts, that 
the foundation and main 
floor wall were left in- 
tact and now stand 
buried beneath the sur- 
face. The entire stone 
material of the. house 
therefore exists on the 
original site concealed 
from view. 

The author of this ex- 
cellent account of the 
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house declares that it would still be pos- 
sible to uncover the spring .and_ the 
brook, and to unearth and set up the old 
house practically in its integrity. That 
something of this sort should be done, is 
strongly urged, this restoration becoming 
part of a scheme to create in that neighbor- 
hood a small park as a memorial of the 
Battle of Long Island. It is much to be 
regretted that the house was demolished. 
Had the American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society been then in ex- 
istence, it seems unlikely that such an act 
would have been permitted. .The activities 
of that fine-spirited soci- 
ety in recent years have 
prevented many such 
acts of shocking vandal- 
ism. 


Gale, James S. Koreau in 
Transition. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 270. New York: Young 
People’s Missionary Movement. 


Gayley, Charles Mills. Se- 
lected and Annotated by. 
Idols of Education. _16mo, 
pp. 181. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. ‘50 cents. 


Gillmore, Inez 
Maida’s Little Shop. 
niece. 1I2mo0, pp. 
fork: B. W. 
$1.25. 

Gladden, Washington. 
Recollections. Frontispiece. 
Large crown 8vo, pp. vi- 
445. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2 net. 


The best traditions of 
American puritanism are 
maintained in the career 
outlined by Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden in these 
autobiographical _ recol- 
lections, of the career of a 
courageous and wise minister of the Church 
militant, who has effectively served the 
present age. What the author tells us of his 
beginnings accords well with what we know 
of his maturer activities; the home influ- 
ences were altogether on the side of moral 
fervor and mental as well as physical activ- 
ity. District school and farm chores occupied 
him until he was sixteen, and then he was 
apprenticed in the printing-office of the 
local Gazette at Owego, N. Y. Here he 
obtained insight into county politics, 
learned to write paragraphs, and ventured 
occasional verse. When Gladden, now 
twenty years old, entered the sophomore 
class at Williams College, Mark Hopkins 
was president, John Bascom and Albert 
Hopkins were teachers, and James A. Gar- 
field, Henry M. Alden, and Horace E. Scud- 
der were student contemporaries. Almost 
immediately after graduation, in 1859, 
young Gladden received license to preach, 
and for a brief period he was’ pastor of the 
First Congregational Methodist Church in 
Brooklyn. Then came the pastorate of 
a little church in the quiet suburb of 
Morrisania, two miles north of the Harlem 
River, followed by five years, 1866-71, at 
North Adams, Mass., where Horace Bush- 
nell preached the installation sermon. 

While Dr. Gladden is unable to place re- 
sponsibility for his theology on any divinity 
school he lets us see what have been some of 
the formative and corrective influences in 
his religious thought. In childhood he had 
witnessed the high emotionalism of some 
camp-meetings, had learned the shorter 
catechism, had listened to realistic preach- 
ing of eternal torment and had shared with 
many others the dread engendered by por- 
tentous Millerite doctrine in conjunction 
with real comets in 1835 and 1843. At 
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Williams he found a theologidal helper in 
President Hopkins, and later, in New York, 
he attended some lectures by Roswell D. 
Hitchcock and Henry B. Smith at Union 
Seminary; but of greater consequence 
was the entrance into his life of Frederick 
W. Robertson and Horace Bushnell. For 
one memorable week at North Adams, the 
Hartford seer was Gladden’s guest. ‘I 
can never tell how much I owe to those 
two men—to Robertson, first, for open- 
ing my eyes; to Bushnell, chiefly, for teach- 
ing me how to use them.” 

The author’s account of his literary ex- 





THE OLD STONE HOUSE AT GOWANUS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF LONG ISLAND, 


Long known as “the oldest house in Brooklyn” or as “the Courtelyou home.” 
painting by Louis Grube painted in 1846. 


cursions is of itself an enlightening story. 
For four years, from 1871, he was ‘“‘re- 
ligious’”’ editor of The Independent. In 
student days he had been encouraged by 
Samuel Bowles and J. G. Holland of the 
Springfield Republican. His student com- 
position, ‘‘The Mountains,’”’ has remained 
for fifty years the Williams College song. 
Thirty published volumes can now be placed 
to his credit, but Dr. Gladden makes no 
allusion to the hymn, ‘‘O Master, let me 
walk with thee’’; lines destined for long use 
in the service of the Church, and likely to 
outlive all else that he has ever written. 


Godoy, José E. Porfirio Diaz, President of 
Mexico; The Master Builder of a Great Common- 


wealth. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 253. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net. 
Gummere, Amelia Mott. The Quaker in the 


Forum. Pp. 327. 
ton Co. $1.50. 

This is an exhaustive and convincing 
study of the Quakers in reference to their 
influence upon the political and social life of 
England and the American colonies. Their 
theological tendencies are wholly elimina- 
ted. Beginning with the history of the 
sect during the Stuart régime, the author 
dwells at length upon the refusal of the 
Friends to take the various oaths imposed 
by their autocratic monarchs to test the 
loyalty of their subjects. The attitude of 
the Quakers, she contends, has often been 
misrepresented, being not an indication of 
disloyalty but an unwillingess to disobey 
the Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Swear not at 
all.”” This point is again emphasized in 
the final chapter entitled ‘‘Quaker Loy- 
alty,”’ in which numerous cases are cited 
to prove that these peaceable citizens were 
ready upon occasion to render valuable 
aid in time of need. 

It was at the hands of the Massachusetts 


Philadelphia: The John C. Wins- 
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Puritans that the Quakers suffered the 
most heartless and inexcusable persecution 
in the New World. While this treatment 
was repeated in modified form in certain 
other colonies, in none other was so much 
stress laid upon the religious motives of 
the persecutors. The tolerance of the 
Maryland Catholics and the open-hearted 
reception of the settlers of Rhode Island 
stand out in striking relief. So favorable 
was the atmosphere of Roger Williams’ 
colony that the Quakers became respected 
residents and an important factor in state 
affairs. They were no longer disfranchised 
or forced to earn a live- 
lihood by trade alone. 

Two interesting chap- 
ters are entitled ‘‘The 
Quaker in International 
Politics” and ‘The 
Quakers and Mirabeau,” 
respectively. The former 
relates the efforts of the 
Quakers, with Franklin 
as an intermediary, to 
treat for peace with the 
mother country at the 
beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. Mirabeau’s reply 
to a body of French 
Quakers who appealed to 
him for protection, and 
which is given in full, 
is a noteworthy historical 
document, The Quaker 
spirit can be summed 
up in the words of the 
writer, ‘‘Policy never 
governed them; com- 
promise was impossible 
to their stern idea of duty, and popu- 
larity was not desired by them.” This 
work constitutes an invaluable reference- 
book on this subject and as such will be 
more greatly appreciated by the student 
than the reader at large. 

Hall, Gertrude. The Unknown Quantity. 
pp. 300. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Helm, Mary. The Upward Path: The Evolution 
of a Race. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 333. New 
York: Young People’s Missionary Movement. 


Hitcheock, Ethan Allen. Fifty Years in Camp 
and Field. (Edited by W. A, Croffut.) Pp. 514. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.. 


Major-General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
from whose voluminous diary this work is 
compiled, was a grandson of the brilliant 
Revolutionary hero, Ethan Allen of Ticon- 
deroga. Tho a soldier by profession, 
General Hitchcock was no less a student 
and profound thinker, as his published con- 
tributions on the subject of philosophy will 
testify. His style won for him the title 
“The Pen of the Army.” The present 
volume is especially valuable in that it 
constitutes an intimate record of our 
military history from 1815 through the 
the Civil War. 

After a few introductory chapters con- 
cerning the early history of Vermont and 
Connecticut, the story passes to General 
Hitchcock’s experiences at West Point, 
where as both cadet and assistant instructor 
he left a favorable record. Then followed 
an offer of the governorship of Liberia which 
virtually savored of a kingly position. This 
was declined. During the Seminole War, 
General Hitchcock next came into prom- 
inence, winning deserved honor by his 
tactful treatment of the Indians. As a 
matter of duty, he next served under 
General Scott in the Mexican War, the 

(Continued on page 550) 
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A Denier Canboiien 


When a-woman says, “Thank Heaven, 
I’m through with my Spring house-cleaning,” 
she makes a mortifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months she 
allowed her house to grow dirtier, month 
by month, until it became just twelve times 
as dirty as it should have been. 

What excuse does she 
offer? Why do this 
thing only once or twice 
a year? 

Because of the con- 
fusion, the misery, the 
worry it causes. 

**House-cleaning 
time!” Who does not 
shudder to think of it! 

A well-known domes- 
tic science authority 
said the other day: 

“* The Duntley Cleaner 
ts the greatest household 
invention since the sew- 
ing machine. Jt does 
more to lighten house- 
work and to make the 
home sanitary than any 
other one thing.” 

The Duntley Pneuma- 
tic Cleaner transforms 
the care of home from 
an infinite burden into a 
comparative pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval 
of furniture, ripping up 
of carpets, and what not, 
to get rid of the accumu- 
lated dirt of months, we 
have a regular and simple renovation which 
results in perpetual freedom from dust, grime 
and disease germs. 

You need never sweep nor dust again. The 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner will do it for you— 


ten times easier, ten times quicker and ten 
times better. 





I know so well that the 
DuntleyCleanerwill free 
you forever from the 

ousecleaning bugbear, 
that I am willing tosend 
you a machine fora free 
demonstration in “your 
own home—no matter 
where you live. 

Iam not afraid to send 
the Duntiey Pneumatic 
Cleaner a thousand miles 
away and let it tell its 
own story. 

I want“you to know 
why this Cléaner has won 
grand ‘ptizes in this 
country and Gold Med- 
als abroad." want you 
to realize that itis cheap- 
er to have a Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner than 
to be without one. 

Let me prove what I 
claim —in your own 
home. I will takeall the 
risk, 
that the Duntley Cleaner 
is an actual household 
necessity, send it back. 

Duntley Pneumatic 
Cleaners are operated by 

the ordinary electric light current. Where there is no 
electricity, hand-power machines can be furnished. 
Prices range from $45.00 to $125.00. Small monthly 
payments, when desired. 
Fill out and mail to me today the coupon below, 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 431 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
- ++ - Cut on This Line and Mail Coupon at Once - - - - 
Duntley Manufacturing Co., 431 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 

Send me booklet of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners for household 


use, and your book on scientific housecleaning. 


Name . 
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thoroughly disapproving of the action of the 
United States in precipitating the struggle. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, he re- 
fused a major-generalship on account of ill 
health and later the command of the army, 
but he rendered effective service as adviser 
to Lincoln and Stanton. 

The book is perhaps too detailed for con- 
tinuous reading, but as a reference-book 
can not be too highly commended. Mr. 
Croffut deserves. great credit for ccllecting 
and placing these memoirs in such readable 
form. 

Houtin, Albert.. A Married Priest. Translated 


from the French by John ‘Richard Slattery. 16mo, 
pp. 100. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 70 cents. 


Hubbard, Ethel Daniels.‘ Under Marching Orders. 

A. Story of Mary Porter Gamewell. Illustrated. 12mo, 

. 222. New York: Young People’s Missionary 
ovement. 


Hubbard, F.C. Through Librar 
pp. 310. New. York: Broadway 
pany. $1.25. ; 

One of the principal charms of these 
nineteen essays lies in their variety. They 
are the experience of a quiet man’s musings 
as he regards the outer world, or turns over 
the pages of his favorite authors. The 
scenery of the garden, the grove, and the 
mountain are dear to him and he gives us 
many a pretty vignette tinted with the 
vivid hues of fancy. Nature, literature, 
art, and experience are the threads out of 
which he weaves the blended fabric of his 
lucubrationsland furnishes his readers with 
a volume into which readers will delight 
to dip. - 

Hubbell, George Allen. 
Patriot, and» Reformer. 


Windows. 8vo, 
ublishing Com- 


Horace Mann—Educator, 
A Study in Leadership. 
Frontispiece. a2mo, pp. 285. Philadelphia: Wm 
F. Fell Co. $1.50. 


Huizinga, A. V.C. P. Belief in a Personal God. 
16mo, pp. 52. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
50 cents net. 

Huntington, Helen. An Apprentice to Truth. 
r2mo, pp.'405. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Jackson, Charles Tenney. 
Novel. Illustrated. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


King, Beery © C., President of Oberlin. The Ethics 
3 _Jesus. The New Testament Handbook. Edited 
Shailer Matthews. 8vo, pp. 293. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
It is one of the signs of the times that 
views concerning the Founder of Christi- 
anity are no longer stated and argued 


The Day of Souls. A 
12mo, pp. 390. Indianapolis: 


about in the terms of definition introduced | 


by Aristotle and latinized by St. Thomas. 
Jesus as a guide in conduct, as a teacher of | 
morals, as a lawgiver,is the subject of this | 
capital book which teachers and preachers | 
will find invaluable. It must become a 
standard work like so many of those edited 
s ‘‘New Testament Handbooks”’ by Prof. 
Shailer Matthews. 
_ Kropotkin, Prince. 
tion. 8vo, pp. 350. 
Sons. $2.50. 

The author of ‘‘Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops”’ has justly earned for himself 
his title as the ‘‘scientific populist of 
Europe.”” It is therefore not surprizing 
that he should treat the events of 1789- 
1793 in France from a popular standpoint. 
He thinks the people’s share in the events 
of the great revolution and the movement 
which led it to have not been properly 
recognized by previous historians. The 

(Continued on page 857) 
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‘gain the practical benefits derived 
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Have You Your 


“NATIONAL” Style Book? 


This Style Book is the most pleasing and the 
most instructive fashion book of the season,—and 
it will prove the most delightful and satisfactory 
aid to you in securing your Summer wardrobe. 

Every desirable new style is beautifully pictured 
and clearly described, everything for your comfort 
and pleasure is included —and yet all a> need to 
do to secure this valuable fashion guide is simply 
to write us that you want your copy. We will 
send it to you free by return mail. 


Summer 


Apparel at 
“‘ NATIONAL” 


Prices. 


Your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book shows you all 
kinds of y-Made 
Apparel at Money-Sav- 
ing Prices. 
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: Neckwear 15 cts. to $2.98 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits M's $10 » $40 


Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown 
in this Style Book will be cut and made to your 
own measure, from your own choice of over 450 
new Summer materials. You need only select the 
style you think you would like, the material you 
think you would like, we will make the suit to 
your measure, and guarantee it to delight you in 
every way. We take 21i the risk. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 

Tag—our si guarantee—attached. This tag 

says that you may return any “NATIONAL” garment not 

satisfactory on rey 

ways. 

The “‘NATIONAL”’ prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

With your Style Book we will send you samples of 


materials for “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits, so please 
state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
229 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the world 
Mail Orders Only No Agenis or Branches 
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work is interesting not only from its sin- 
cerity, its fairness, and lucidity of style, 
but because it puts a twentieth-century 
interpretation upon an _ eighteenth-cen- 
tury event. The author has also given 
us his own account of ‘‘The Great Revolu- 
tion’’ and thus is presented to the reader as 
a historian and narrator as well as a political 
speculator. 


Landis, Frederick. The Glory of his Country. 
12mo, pp. 226. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Leech, D.D., Rev. Samuel Vanderlip. The Raid 
of John Brown at Harper's Ferry as I Saw it. Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 24. Washington, D.C.: Samuel 
V. Leech, D.D. 


Magie, David, D.D. Life of Garret Augustus 
= Pp. 300. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This biography of the twenty-fourth vice- 
president of the United States was compiled 
by Dr. David Magie, who was at once Mr. 
Hobart’s pastor and friend. It is a sym- 
pathetic study of an unassuming, widely 
loved personality whose premature death 
when in office caused universal mourning. 

Mr. Hobart’s life was identified with the 
State of New Jersey, particularly with the 
city of Paterson. His rise to prominence 
in this place was coincident with the de- 
velopment of the community itself. Its 
industrial possibilities afforded excellent 
opportunities for the legal profession. Be- 
sides building up a successful iaw practise 
here, Mr. Hobart was early drawn into 
politics, serving first as member, then as 
presiding officer, in both houses of the state 
legislature. Other political preferment was 
possible, but refused more than once because 
acceptance would conflict with his personal 
sense of honor. Politics, he confest, were 
a recreation and always secondary to his 
chosen profession. In fact, it was with 
no sense of elation that he accepted the 
vice-presidency of the United States. The 
obscurity commonly supposed to attach to 
this position was described at the time of 
the election as an ‘‘impenetrable vacuum,” 
but Mr. Hobart managed to surprize those 
who predicted oblivion for him by a vig- 
orous and wide-awake administration. The 
frankness of his utterances was startling at 
times, but a genial disposition and fearless 
honesty won him hosts of friends during 
his acceptable service of two years. Be- 
tween President McKinley and Mr. Hobart 
there existed an exceptionally close friend- 
ship. 

A description of the ideal home life of the 
Hobarts both in Paterson and the capital 
city is not the least interesting section of 
the book. Much of Mr. Hobart’s public 
successes were due to the sacrifices and 
tactful aid of his capable wife. This well- 
written, concise account will be welcomed 
by the wide circle of Mr. Hobart’s friends 
for whom it has been written. 

Maxwell, William Grey. The Message of Song. 


12mo, pp. 208. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Moffatt, James. Pauland Paulinism. 16mo, pp. 
76. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents net. 

Moses, Montrose J. The Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau. Translated from the German text, with 


an introduction. 8vo, pp. 218. New York: Duffield 
&Co. $1.25. 


The many travelers who will sail for 








Europe this summer and make one of their 
objects that of seeing the Passion Play, 
| will find in this excellent translation an 
|indispensable item in ‘their equipment. 
The introduction is w2!? written and full 
of information. 
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stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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you that common toilet-tissues are in- 
jurious because they contain irritating 
elements. 
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Neely, Bishop Thomas B. South America: Its Dm 
Missionary Problems. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 312. 
New York: Young People’s Missionary Movement. 


The Official Catholic Directory and Clergy 
List for the Year of Our Lord, 1910. Vol. XXV. 
x12mo. New York: M. H. Wiltzius Co. 

This, the twenty-fifth volume of the 
standard and official Catholic Directory 
and Clergy List, contains portraits of 24 
noted prelates and priests who have died 
within the year. 

Paxon, Frederick Logan. The Last American 


Frontier. 8vo, pp. 402. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 














The volume before us forms a number in 

the series ‘‘Stories from American History,” tyle Ww, Quarter Grand 

now being issued by this publishing-house. n Figured Mahogany 

People are becoming chary in using such Length, 5 ft. 5 in. 

terms as ‘‘infinite’ and ‘“‘limitless” of $700 

our terrestial globe, now that the ve : A 

poles are being invaded by explorers. The These illustrations of Messrs. 
: expression ‘‘boundless west’’ has also be- Chickering & Sons most recent 


come an anachronism, as Mr. Paxon shows 


in this geadable volume. ‘The mare and triumphs offer new evidence of the fact that 






illustrations add to the charm and value men 
of the book which should be found in every GC “aX_D ) sete 
school and village library. ww 6 ——= fe) 

Payne, Will. The Losing Game—A Novel. Illus- ’ \ 
trations. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: G. W. Dilling- p > 
ham Co. ee 

Ray, Anna Chapin. Over the Quicksands. Fron- hat 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 383. Boston: Little, Brown & . , Ketek act, SINC 
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Redi, Francesco. Experiments on the Generation PIANOS, 


of Insects. Translated from the Italian edition of 
1688 by Mab Bigelow. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 160, 








Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. $2. ably represent the latest developments in the 
Rhodes, James Ford. Historical Essays. 8vo, . . 

pp. 335. New York: The Macmillan Co. art of modern pianoforte construction, 
The distinguished historian of the politi- without sacrificing in the least 

cal events which immediately preceded the . 

. War of Secession, that War itself, and the their or tonal er 

reconstruction of the South, has collected Style H, Upright 

his views on other histories and historians In Figured Mahogany 

in a volume fitted with ripe learning and $550 





WHAT’S THE USI 


Sticking to a Habit when it Means Dis- 
comfort ? 





Old King Coffee knocks subjects out 
tolerably flat at times, and there is no 
possible doubt of what did it. A Mich. 
woman gives her experience : 

‘‘T used to have liver trouble nearly all of 
the time and took medicine which relieved 
me only for alittle while. Then every once 
in a while I would be suddenly doubled u 
with an awful agony in my stomach. It 


seemed as though every time I took a breath Ghicherian 7 b *h* -Boet 
J g Pianos may be bought of any Chickering rep- 
I would die. No one could suffer any more resentative at Boston prices with added cost of "Freight 


and. live. and delivery. Our literat 7 
“(Finally I got down so sick with catarrh elivery ur literature will be sent upon request 


of the stomach that I could not turn over in P 2 > 

bed, and my stomach did not digest even Made Solely by Chickering & Sons 

milk. The doctor finally told me that if I (E Hae 1823) B M 

did not give up eenking coffee I would stablusne oston, Mass. 

surely die, but I felt I could ‘not give it up. 
‘‘ However, Husband brought home a Nolley 

package of Postum and it was made strictly fh. 

according to directions. It was the only 


thing that would stay on my stomach, and 
I soon got so I liked it very much. 


‘‘Gradually I began to get better, and Positively the Best Protection 


week by week gained in strength and health. pay 
Now I am in perfect condition, and I am con- Against HOUSE THIEVES and FIRES 


vinced that the whole cause of my trouble A Deposit Box at Home Solidly Built in the Wall 
was coffee drinking, and my getting better oge 9 
was due to leaving off coffee and taking Meilink S$ Steel Wall Safe 
Postum. pssmmeremiente eS SRT 
“A short time ago I tasted some coffee || is all SHEET STEEL construction. ALL BRASS lock 
and found, to my astonishment, that I did || and bolt work. Latest improved type of combination safe 
not care anything about it. I never have to|| {itrations: Hide it ina closet, of behind « picture or 
take medicine any more. I hope you will Piece of furniture if you like. os nied Bret 
* g t i - 
use this letter for the benefit of those suffer wan TS eA Dodie rem i<o Maemo 
ing from the poisonous effects of coffee. : <a. 
ad the little book, ‘The Road to Well- || You Cannot Afford to Leave it Out of That New Building 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” PRICES—$14.00 AND UP, BUILT IN 
r Write to-day for catalogue of House, Office and Wall Safes 
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SePORERE is the one perfect automatic 
gas water heater for domestic use. 
Learn how it brings luxury, econ- 
omy and convenience into the home. 


% 








Automatic Gas 
Water Heater 


E want you to appreciate what the Ruud Water Heater zs 
W —what it does—and how its wonderful efficiency and 
convenience can be applied to your own home. 

The Ruud stands in your basement. Its installation requires 
no new piping or plumbing—simply attach to pipes already in 
use. It burns gas. You light a permanent yet economical pilot 
burner; then leave the heater and forget zt. ; 

Now turn on a faucet in the laundry, kitchen, bath- 
room—anywhere. Do so any hour of the day—or night— . 
and as many faucets as you wish. Instantly there gushes { g 
forth an inexhaustible supply of scalding hot water. S . 

You do not strike a match; you do not wait—the single act 
of turning a faucet brings a// the hot water an entire household Standard Dwelling 
could use. Size—$100 

The opening of the faucet relieves the water pressure in the 
pipes, automatically lighting the main gas burner, which heats 
the water instantaneously as it passes from the main pipe, 
through the Ruud, to you. 


Turn off the faucet—the water pressure is restored and the 

as is automatically shut off. Right here is the economy of the 

elven don’t pay for heating any water you do not actually 

use. And because of its patented features it gets more actual 

heat value from fuel consumed than any other system known. 

It is never-failing in its efficiency—you don’t have to watch 

it. There are no electric wires, no complications, nothing to go 
wrong, 


The Ruud can be put into an old house as easily as a new See the Ruud at 
one. If you are about to build, be sure to specify its installation. leading gas com- 


Bear in mind the Ruud is not an experiment nor a “‘fad”— panies and plumb- 
it is a long-tried, substantial, thoroughly reliable household ers. 
fixture, giving hot water luxury, convenience and economy 
possible by no other means. Let us send you 
valuable and inter- 
RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY esting literature 
Dept. H, Pittsburg, Pa. concerning water 
B hes and Sal in 25 Principal Cities heating. 
LONDON : British Ruud Manufacturing Company. 
HAMBURG: Ruud Hei A 
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in Canada—$115 
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| suggestiveness. The first four of thees 
|lucubrations deal severally with ‘His. 
tory,” the President’s Inaugural Address, 
American Historical Association, 1899, 
and the equally interesting subject, the 
“Writing of History,” followed by ‘‘The 
|Profession of Historian” and ‘News. 
papers as Historical Sources.”” These are. 
distinctly popular and readable lucubra- 
tions, but the student will find more 
literary relish and flavor perhaps in the 
more personal articles which deal with 
the intellectual characters and productions. 
of such men as Edward Gibbon, William 
E. H. Lecky, and John Richard Green, 
The whole of these eighteen chapters, which 
are patriotically American in their tone, can 
be read with delight. It is just such works 
as these that are calculated to widen the 
mental outlook of our fellow countrymen 
and fellow countrywomen and to impress 
upon young readers the truth of Green’s 
remark that the creation of the United 
States was one of the turning-points in the 
history of the world. 

Ruediger, William Carl. The Principles of Edu- 


cation. 8vo, pp. 310. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 net. 


This scientific work is intended to form 
a text-book in colleges and normal schools. 
Exercises for study and discussion are 
appended to the separate chapters. The 
style of the author is of itself educational, 
and his treatment of the several theses 
admirably clear and succinct. Asa phi- 
losopher he is broad and eclectic and he 
handles the psychological side of his subject 
in a spirit of common sense and practi- 
cality. 

Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, The New. Edited by Samuel Macaule 
Jackson, D.D., LL.D., with the assistance of C. el 
Sherman and G. W. Gilmore, M.A. (Associate Editors) 
and seven department editors. Complete in 12 
volumes: Vol. IV. Draeseke-Goa; Vol. V. Goar— 


Innocent; Vol. VI. Innocents-Lindger. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


These three volumes confirm the im- 
pression made by the first. three, that the 
series as a whole will be a welcome addition 
to the working-library of all who are en- 
gaged in the study or the teaching of re- 
ligion. The competence of the writers is 
a guaranty of the quality of the work, 
many of the articles being from the pens of 
well-known scholars, like Benzinger and 
Troeltsch in Germany, and McCurdy in 
America. The articles are very compre- 
hensive in their range, covering things 
philosophical, theological, and ecclesiasti- 
cal, as well as religious in the narrower sense 
of the word. In philosophy may be men- 
tioned the discussions of ethics, evolution, 
and idealism; in theology, the articles on 
faith, grace, holiness, inspiration, justifica- 
tion, kenosis; in ecclesiology, the articles 
on eucharist, indulgences, infallibility, ex- 
treme unction. In the nature of the case, 
attention is given to the famous names in 
these and other departments: for example, 
among philosophers to Duns Scotus, 
Fichte, Hegel, Kant, Leibnitz; to Eckhart 
the mystic, Erasmus the scholar, Huss the 
martyr; to Ignatius, Irenzeus, Jerome. 

The articles are for the most part com- 
mendably short, as their aim is to be 
directive rather than exhaustive; but in 
the more important subjects, the treatment 
sometimes runs to several pages, as in the 
well-written article on St. Francis of Assisi. 
A valuable feature are the bibliographies 
appended to most of the articles, which en- 
able the reader to prosecute further study 





on his own account. 
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It is obvious that no pains have been 
spared to bring the discussions up to date. 
Results of very recent excavations in 
Palestine, e.g., have been taken into account 
(Gezer); and the long article on the History 
of Israel brings the story down to the pres- 
ent day. The articles are’ never loaded 
with useless erudition; they serve the 
practical purpose of giving really useful 
jnformation. Indeed, tho doctrine is 
not forgotten, the general drift of the 
encyclopedia is historical. Hence the 
large biographical element, and the atten- 
tion given, e.g., to the Huguenots, the 
Jesuits, the Inquisition, and to countries 
(France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, 
Japan, etc.). 

The objective and impartial nature of the 
discussions is especially obvious in the 
biblical articles. A good many biblical 
books and characters naturally come up for 
consideration (Ecclesiastes, Esther, Ezekiel, 
Ezra-Nekemiah, Hosea, Isaiah, James, Job, 
etc.); and while in some cases a certain 
conservative tone is undeniable, the dis- 
cussion is always conducted scientifically, 
and there is frequently an obvious desire on 
the part of the editors to be just to both 
sides; as, e.g., when Volck’s somewhat 
conservative attitude to Hosea is supple- 
mented by the more critical estimate of 
Professor McCurdy; and still more in the 
article on Jesus Christ, written by two 
scholars whose theological types are as 
different as they could be—Prof. B. War- 
field and Prof. B. W. Bacon. 

An important and valuable feature of the 
Encyclopedia is to be found in .the brief 
accounts of the career and works of men 
either still living or recently dead—who 
have in some direction influenced theologi- 
cal thought or religious life; e.g., Henry 
Drummond, Fairbairn, Forsyth, Farrar, 
Hugh Price Hughes, the late Principal 
Harper. 


Scollard, Clinton, and Jones, Thomas S. (Jr.). 
From the Heart of the Hills. 16mo, pp. 31. Clinton, 
N. Y.: George William Browning. 50 cents net. 


Selbie, W.B. Aspects of Christ. 
New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Severy, Melvin L. Gillette’s Industrial Solution: 
World Corporation. An Account of the Evolution of 
the Existing Social System, together with a Presenta- 
tion of an Entirely New Remedy for the Evils it 
Exhibits. Ilustrated. 8vo, pp. 596. Boston: Ball 
Publishing Co. 


Showerman, Grant. With the Professor. 12mo, 
pp. 360. New York: Henry Holt &Co. $1.50 net. 


Smith, Charles Edward (D.D.) The Facts of 
Faith. 16mo, pp. 90. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. 80 cents. 


Solis-Cohen, Myer. The Family Health. 8vo, 
pp. 267. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co. 


It has been said that the age of physicians 
is rapidly passing away and people are be- 
ginning to realize that in bodily as well as 
mental diseases ‘‘the patient must minister 
to himself.”” The education of the public 
in the preservation of health and the pre- 
vention of disease is undoubtedly being 
promoted by just such works as the book 
before us, which has the advantage of being 
concise and clear while complete and com- 
prehensive. Personal hygiene, the rearing 
of the young, the care of the sick, domestic 
sanitation, and the laws of food are satis- 
factorily treated, and there are also some 
good hints on cookery appended. The 
writer makes a very plausible defense of 
vivisection. ‘‘The animal seldom suffers 
pain,” he says, ‘‘being usually put to sleep 
with an anesthetic,’’ a very comforting 
assurance. The wide scope of the work 
may be: judged from the headings of 
his sections.. ‘‘Non-sectarian Medicine,” 


Iamo, pp. 280. 


Roofed along the lines 
advocated in the Barrett 
Specification. 


After Twenty-Seven Years of Service 





HE roof of this structure was laid in 
| 1882. A letter recently received 
from the contractors states that it is 
still in good order after 27 years 
of service. 

As compared with other kinds of roofing, 
and considering the wide variation of 
temperature in New Brunswick, this is an 
astonishing record. It emphasizes the sat- 
isfactory results which Barrett Specification 
Roofs invariably give. 

The architect or owner of a building who 
will order his roofing laid ‘‘according to 


nsas City Minneapolis 





The Barrett Specification *” and insist that 
the Specification be followed to the letter, 
is absolutely assured of satisfactory service. 

It is well to remember that with Barrett 
Specification Roofs there is no maintenance 
expense whatever. Metal and Ready 
Roofings require paint and attention every 
Jew years to insure freedom from leaks 
and trouble. 

Every architect, engineer and owner 
should have The Barrett Specification on file. 
We will send same promptly to anyone 
interested on request to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg Cincinnati 
i i New Orleans 


London, Eng. 
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“We use the Comptometer for various purposes in 
our card cost accounting system, and constantly 
checking the calculations on our outgoing invoices, 
and in footing pages of journal, cash book, ledger, etc, 

“ Sessions Fdy. Co., Bristol, Conn.” 

“My trial balance has decreased from a three or 

four days’ worry to one days’ work. If you are 


U. S. or Canada? 





necessity. 
unless equipped with one. 


How to Make Figuring Easy and Rapid 


is accomplished by using the Comptometer. 
Fifteen years ago an adding machine was a 
Present business methods make it a 


No office is considered complete 


pushed with work it is a helper. 
“E. Holland, Tralake, Miss.” 
“We use your machine for proving the posting 
on the card ledger and find it absolute proof to suc 
an extent in our trial balance that we have not had 
an error in our trial balance within the last two years. 
“ Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., New York.” 


Why not let us send you a book about it, FREE; Or, a Comptometer on free trial, prepaid, 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Your children must form the tooth- 
cleaning habit early in life. 


It is essential to-their future health. 


If their teeth and mouths are thoroughly cleansed 
each day with antiseptic Sanitol Tooth Powder 
or Sanitol Tooth Paste, they feel a refreshing 
sense of cleanness. This makes your child 
feel better, think clearer and learn lessons easier. 


A mouth that is Sanitol-pure is healthful. 


25c. wherever toilet articles are sold. 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. St. Louis 


‘Homeopathy, g ““Qsteopathy,” eae 
ing. It is a book which should be found 
useful in any household. The volume js 
the third in a series to which the publishers 
give the name of the ‘‘Family Books.” 
The two earlier books in the series are 
“The Care of the Child,” by Mr. Burton 
Chance, and ‘‘Home Decoration,” by 
Dorothy T. Priestman. : 


Speer, Robert E. Servants of the King. 12mo 
. 216. New York: Young People’s Missiona:y 
Ovement,. 


Stelzle, Charles. The Church and Labor. 16mo, 
pp. 94. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents net. 


Stephenson, Henry Thew. The Elizabethan 
People. 8vo, pp. 412. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2 net. 

The author of this really learned and 
curious book has set out to resuscitate 
the generation of Englishmen who sat in 
the Globe Theater to listen to a play of 
Shakespeare at its first representation and 
cheered Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort. 
The interest of the book begins with a 
study of the Elizabethan character of 
England. Country life and character, life 
in London, the amusements and sports of 
the people, their superstitions and domestic 
life, are dwelt upon with great fulness. 
One of the most valuable and attractive 
features of the work will be found in its 
illustrations. These are sixty in number 
and most of them will be new to all readers 
excepting the specialists who spend their 
time in the British Museum or similar 
libraries. Old prints of buildings, persons! 
sports, shows, and costumes are here re- 
produced, giving a unique character to a 
modern book the text of which is as en- 
tertaining as it is instructive. 

Taylor, Mrs. Charles Tracy. A Daughter of the 


Manse. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 402. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 


Underwood, Horace Grant. The Religions of 
Eastern Asia. 8vo, pp. 267. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 


At its first aspect this book strikes us as 
of particular importance at the present 
moment, brief and condensed as must be 
its contents in dealing with such a vast 
subject. In the first place it covers the 
whole ground of Asiatic religions as sepa- 
rate members in a group of Eastern tradi- 
tions. Taoism, Shintoism, the Shamanism 
of Korea, Confucianism, and Buddhism are 
dealt with separately in a clear and succinct 
style. The student sees at a glance the 
perspective and proportions of his subject. 
Professor Underwood is moreover familiar 
with the East, and he writes with reverence 
and sympathy. One of the most prodigious 
blunders ever made in missionary and diplo- 
matic work consists in sending men to 
represent Governments or Churches among 
Eastern peoples without first teaching 
these delegates of a political power or a 
religious organization what Asia cherishes 
as her most solemn and secret traditions in 
the ways of religion. Dr. Underwood’s 
book should be in the hands of every 
diplomat or Christian minister who crosses 
the Ural Mountains. We do not think, 
however, that the value of essays (origi- 
nally lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Charles F. Deems Foundation) de- 
rive any additional scientific or even 
practical enhancement from the final chap- 
ter, in which the superiority of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures is made a special plea. 


Van Dyke, Henry. The Spirit of America. Pp. 
276. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The seven chapters contained in this vol- 





ume were given with many others in the 
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form of lectures before French audiences 
during the winter of 1908-9. Through the 
generosity of Mr. James Hazen Hyde, an 
annual interchange of French and American 
professors has been made possible and it 
was in the capacity of a representative of 
his country that Dr. van Dyke gave voice 
to the sentiments embodied in ‘‘The Spirit 
of America.” He has given a fair, sane, 
not altogether flattering summary of the 
chief characteristics of the American people 
in an effort to bring about a better under- 
standing of our national traits than now 
exists on the Continent. 

At the outset, he defines his subject as 
referring to the soul of the American people, 
the spiritual heredity from ourancestors. It 
is a heritage, he admits, that our foreign- 
born cousins do not often recognize, being 
too prone to take their impressions of us 
from the globe-trotting type, ‘‘the inter- 
national postal-card view of America.” 
Stress is laid upon the point that a nation 
must be studied in its own proper environ- 
ment. An analysis of our character reveals 
as the leading factor a strong self-reliance 
which has dictated every important move- 
ment in our history. Next in order is the 
American desire for fair play. In this 
matter, the author interprets the much 
discust phrase of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, ‘‘All men are created equal,” 
as meaning an equality of opportunity. In 
regard to the overactivity of our nation, 
Dr. van Dyke considers it a not wholly 
admirable trait, but contends that the 
strenuous life is not entirely due to the 
eager desire to get rich quick, as many 
would have us think. Wealth, as wealth, 
he asserts is not worshiped, but the un- 
flagging industry and big accomplishment 
behind the piles of money. A love of 
harmony and order and the spirit of co- 
operation are dwelt upon as among the 
safeguards of the republic. Our educa- 
tional system and national literature are 
considered in two most interesting chapters. 
Contrary to popular supposition, the writer 
concludes that American literature has not 
been slow in development, that it is dis- 
tinctively American, and that a truly relig- 
ious sentiment pervades it. 

As a type of our American man of letters 
at his best, Dr. van Dyke’s words should 
receive careful consideration. As to the 
primary object of these lectures, there can 
be no doubt that he has helped in some 
measure to cement the ‘‘ancient amity be- 
tween France and America, which is re- 
corded in golden letters in the chronicles of 
human liberty.” 

Venable, William Henry. Floridian Sonnets. 


Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 43. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 


Wallace, Isabel. Life and Letters of General W. 
H. L. Wallace. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 231. Chicago: 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. $1.50 net. 


Ward, A. W., and Waller, A. R., Edited by. The 
Cambridge History of English Literature. 8vo, pp. 
453. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

The editors of this history, in the volume 
before us, have reached that period of 
English literature when the language was 
fixt by the English Bible, and the most 
original of the successors of Shakespeare 
and Spenser gave to the world some of the 
most gorgeous, stately, and subtle produc- 
tions of the human intellect. At this period 
the perfection of English speech reached 
its high-water mark, and neither French 
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Buying a Haynes 


1. The Haynes at $2,000 looks ‘‘too good to be true.’’ 
Nothing like it has ever been offered before. Cars with 


practically xo reputation cost as much. 


2. The best way to prove its value is to compare it, point 
for point, with cars selling for $2,500, $3,000, $3,500 or even 


more. Judge for yourself. 


$2,000 With Full Equipment 


3. Take the advice of other manufacturers and investi- 
gate everything they have to offer. Haynes cars at $2,000 are 


more than equal to any comparison. 


4. Don’t buy it merely because it is made by America’s 


pioneer automobile manufacturers. 
nothing to compare with it at $2,000. 


Buy it because there is 


Roadster Demi-Tonneau or Touring type—all at the 


same price. 


Let us send you the Haynes book and tell you where 


you.can get a demonstration. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


136 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Try This 
Suction Sweeper 
In Your Home FREE 


This wonderful little machine cleans all floor- 
coverings thoroughly, because it combines brushing 
with suction. 

You know how hard it is to remove adhered dirt 
from carpets and rugs. The Hoover has a rapidly 
revolving, soft-hair bristled brush, like that in a 
carpet sweeper, which brushes up "the pile of the 
carpet and loosens the dirt. hen the powerful suc- 
tion fan right behind the brush sucks up eversthing 
—fine dust, scraps of paper, pine, burnt matches, 
cloth cuttings and large pirticles of dirt. This suc- 
tion opening is 12 inches wide, so you can go over the 
floor in a third of the time usually required. The 
pile of the carpet is left standing upright, bright und 
fresh as new. There is no hard nozzle to rub off the 
nap—the only part of the Hoover which touches the 
carpet is the soft, hair brush 

ou simply guide the machine—the little motor 
does the work at an average cost of three cents a week 
forcurrent. Sosimple you can understand and operate 
itthe firsttime. We furnish extra nozzle attachments 
for cleaning curtains, yi mies od ga for blowing-up 
pillows, mattresses and drying ha: 


gvER SUCTION 


We let you try it FREE 


Tf your house is wired for electricity. send us your 
name and address, and we will ship you a Hoover to 
try Free. You can compare it in actual use with any 
other vacuum cleaner, and if you do‘not find the 
Hoover the most satisfactory, return to us and we will 
pay express charges both ways, or mail coupon for our 
booklet, **The Hoover Way"’ and additional details. 


THE Hoover Suction SWEEPER Co. 
Dept. 60 NEW BERLIN, OHIO 
COUPON 


The peow er Suction Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 60, New Berlin, O. 
Pleas send me your <a trial offer and free book- 
*The Hoover Way 
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TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HUGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


Cine HANDBOOK OF TREES 
é Photo-descriptive 
Enables one to identify trees at sight, 
at any season of the year, and tells you 
much about them. Maps show where 
the vy grow. 
“The, want eoss handbook I have 
seen.’’—C RRIAM, Chief 
v. 8. Biological og 


AMERICAN WOODS 


Illustrated by actual speeimens of the 
various woods. Its author has been award- 
ed, through the Franklin Inst., of Pa., the 
special Elliott Cresson gold medal on ac- 
count of its production. ‘‘Impossible to 

commend it toohighly.”” —W. T. HORNADAY. 
interested in the study of trees or woods write for 
particulars. Send 10 cents to-day for sample specimens. 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Author and Publisher, 
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nor German influences had yet swept in to 
make the works of English writers anything 
else than racy of the soil on which they had 
originated. To go into particulars. This, 
the fourth volume of the work, covers the 
ground from the early English translators 
as represented by Sir Thomas North to the 
essentially English poet, Michael Drayton. 
After the treatment of the translators comes 
a pregnant essay on the ‘‘Influence of the 
Authorized Version” of the Bible on 
English letters. The writer is Prof. 
Albert Cook of Yale. Walter Raleigh, and 
sea writers like Hakluyt, are given separate 
chapters. There is an interesting chapter; 
on ‘‘Song Books.” ‘‘Robert Southwell 
and Samuel Daniel’’ fill another section, 
and the ninth chapter is devoted to the 
“‘ Successors of Spenser.” The essay on the 
“English pulpit from Fisher to Donne”’ 
does not preclude the attribution to the 
latter of a separate chapter. Naturally 
the author of the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy” 
is given the same space, for Robert Bur- 
ton must really be considered as a precursor 
of those who figured in the ‘‘ Beginnings 
of English Philosophy”? which forms the 
last chapter of the present volume. There 
are appendixes on the ‘‘ Book Trade,”’ and 
the ‘‘Foundation of Libraries’”’ which give 
great scope for the collecting together of 
many items of abstruse erudition. The 
same careful editing, sifting of facts, self- 
restraint from the temptation of theorizing, 
are exhibited in this volume as marked 
its predecessors in a work of singular and 
monumental learning. 


Wernaer, Robert M. Romanticism and_ the 
Romantic School in Germany. 8vo, pp. 373. New 
f t. 


ork: D. Appleton & Co. $2 ne 


During the past twenty years a fresh 
interest has been revived in Romanticism 
as distinguished from Classicism. A new 
attraction has been found in the works of 
Tieck and Novalis and Wackenroder and 
the two Schlegels. In America as well as 
in Europe Romanticism has been allowed 
to claim recognition in art, literature, 
and philosophy. Yet there is a vagueness 
about the very term, and sometimes a 
hesitation about abandoning the classic 
ideals which dominated the first decade of 
the eighteenth century. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, that literary 
students, and particularly those who aspire 
to success in original literary work, should 
have a clear view of the standard set by 
the Romanticist writers. Romanticism 
as a general literary phenomenon can not 
be understood, appraised, and criticized 
more thoroughly than from a study of the 
writings of such German writers as we 
have mentioned above, of such philosophers 
as Fichte and Schleiermacher, as well as 
women like Caroline Schlegel and Dorothea 
Veit. Professor Wernaer was therefore 
justified in preferring German authorities 
to those he might have found in France, 
England, and Italy as furnishing materials 
for this valuable treatise. His conclusion 
is that Romanticism can fail as a guide 
of life only when its ideal is love without 
duty—blended with duty it becomes 
Humanism. The almost homiletic tone of 
the chapter in which the author discusses 
this point does not detract from the value 
of lectures delivered before the Academic 
Body and others at Harvard. The book 
is enriched by a copious bibliography 
and a good index. 

Wines, Frederick Howard (LL.D.). 
and Reformation. 


System. 12mo0, pp. 
Crowell & Co. 


Punishment 
A Study of the Penitentiary 
387. New York: Thomas Y. 
$1.75 net. 
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Fine Printing? 
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sending for our large sample 
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—White or Sepia—for Printing— 


It is a half-tone paper abso- 
lutely without gloss. 


Cameo Plate is the most 
important advance in fine 
printing of a decade. 


It enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies 
‘ype. 

The i improvement it will work 
in your catalogues and circu- 
lars will amaze you. 


Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 
S. D. WARREN & CO. 


166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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Sore Throat, 
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Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot exist 
where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene isa powerful germicide, acting both as 
a curative and preventive in contagious diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years 
of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Miss Edith M. Thomas moves so easily 
and gracefully in the realm of verse, and 
writes with such apparent pleasure, that 
she inevitably pleases others. ‘‘The Guest, 
at the Gate”’ (Richard C. Badger, Boston), 
her latest volume of verse, will interest all 
readers of poetry, but its strongest appeal 
will be to those who retain in their hearts 
a jealous love for the little things of life. 
Miss Thomas is one of our so-called minor 


poets who aim to ‘‘quiet the restless pulse. 


of care’’ and to whom often we give a 
deeper affection than is rendered to the 
“grand old masters’ who wrestle with 
Infernos and Paradisos. The musical ef- 
fect of these lines is strengthened by askil- 
ful arrangement of the riming scheme. 


Maize 
By Evita M. THomas 


I sowed the maize, the Inca’s maize, 

Within the red earth’s furrowed ways— 
I sowed with magic rune; 
It scarce hath shown its lordly spear, 
When, list! I hear 

The whisper of the maize! 
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Over 75,000 business men now have a copy of ‘‘A Better Day’s Work ”’ 
and they would emphatically tell you that they would not be without it. Three 
editions have been exhausted and a fourth edition is now ready for distribution. 
If you have anything to ‘do, either in preparing or receiving financial or statistical 
reports, statements, cost-keeping systems, trial balances, pay rolls, inventories, 
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th 


Edition. 
New 


Revision 


Free 


Send for it 


CHECK 


the various requests that 
you wish us to comply with 
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|! Please send me a copy of 
“*A Better Day's Work.”* 


}} Have you any special in- 
pe 05 on applying a 
chine to accounting in 


etc., you need this book. Whether you are an employer or an employee, it pebecsr department. 
That spear (become a falchion) sways will aid you specifically to a better day's work. It is nota Burroughs catslogne, aA ee 
Through all the green and growing days but an instructive book in the practical helps it gives, and all written in an [ pas oy ag ed 
= mre long-lighted June; interesting way. Here are some of the things it tells you about: Adding Machine. 
t mist-hung morn, or morning clear, 
: A Beginnings of Mathematics | How to Handle Monthly | A Shorter and Better W + 
a On reer and Commercial Book- | Statements. toHandle Incoming Cach. || [ | !wouldlike a free demon- 
e whisper of the maize. : 
: Labor Costs by Jobs—A | Handling a Pay Roll with 
The Stone-age Accountant. Shorter Way. Quick Accuracy. [ ] Literature pertaining to 
When tufted blooms a signal raise, "ed of the Modern Adding | 4 ctome for Reconciling — using a Bey aac al in my 
And bees, therein, make long delays C te nh ea Bank Balances. and Minutes at Once. particular business, 
At incense-burning noon, ae aig Expenses. . Daily Cash Balances, Checking by Grand Total. 
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The whisper of the maize. Rhy Cost of Materials | Stock Records and Invent- | Getting Cost of Day Labor, 
by Jobs. ories. c., Ete. | dua hwbbedted Cade couse 
And when its dues the ripe year pays, Write for ““A Better Day's Work" without delay on the attached coupon. 
When leans toward earth, with deepening gaze, Remember, please, that this is not a Burroughs catalogue, but a fit book for | My Posi 
The silver-brimming moon, any business man’s library. Gyo Se ere 


While amber grows the milky ear, 
I hear—still hear 
The whisper of the maize. 


BURROUGHS 


(Mine ous of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) | 


Adding and Listing Machines 


When on the breeze the wan leaf strays, 
Amid the dim, forgetful days 





That follow summer soon, when used in combination with the short-cuts suggested in “A Better Day's i Rene Cees 
Lo! shriller still, and all austere, Work” will work wonders—will cut down the time, work and worry of your 
I hear—I hear accounting department one-half to one-fourth. There are 65 different kinds 9 Addrem.........-...ss00008 
The whisper of the maize! of machines, and one that will meet your requirements. When writing for the | 
book, ask for information regarding the Burroughs, andif you like we willdemon- eee cea 
strate in your office the working of a Burroughs, applying it to your own business. | = = 
Aelsidictbes anh sagititn Cobdmuaith tented: Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan ea Se ee 


I sheaved the maize, the Inca’s maize, 
And husked its golden boon; 
Each lordly sheaf spake like a see:— 
And still I hear 

The whisper of the maize. 
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Miss Thomas can control the graver 
images and deeper music of the sonnet. 
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By Epitu M. Tuomas 





There is a Gothic miracle of stone; 


Fair Milan holds it in her conscious heart; 100 PLANS 
As tho the work of archangelic art— Demented eke 


Not man’s—it soars to God, sheer and alone! 
Yet mark! With stain of centuries o’ergrown, 

The lower courses of that temple start, 

But whiten upward, till its spires, apart, 
Flower in mid-heaven, like lilies freshly blown! 
Such is the tabernacle of man’s soul, 

Thus was it framed—the fabric once how fair! 
Then as brute tides and seasons round it roll, 

World-stains have gathered on it unaware; 
But still the primal thought pursues its goal, 

And blooms in candor, in the upper air. 


Keith’s monthly magazine 
is the recognized authority on 
Plannin g and Decorating 
Homes. $1.50 year. News 
s stands 15c. copy. 

page issue gives severa] de- 
No. 29 A. Price $8,000 signs by Icading architects. 
My other books for Home-builders are ; 


100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 - - $1.00 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber ~- ~- 1.00 
162-page book—Practical House Decoration 1.00 B} 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 1.00 

40 designs, Duplexes, Double Houses and Flats - + - -_ .50 
iny one of these books and “Keith’s” one year « ° . 2.00 
All six books and “Keith’s” one year - + + + = = - 4.50 
M. L. KEITH, 563 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. exuem 


Each 80- 









Mixed with water Calox forms peroxide of 
hydrogen, the only known substance that will 
whiten the teeth without injury. 


Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
All Druggists, 25 cents. 
Sample and booklet free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York 
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The Handiest Easy 
Chair Ever Made 


The Royal Reclining Chair is 
unique—new—different than any 
other easy chair on the market. 

No rods to fall down—no get- 
ting up to adjust the back. You 
simply push the button and move 
the back either up or down to 
the exact position you want. 
And it allows eighteen different 
ll positions. 


oval Giair, 


“The 
Push-Button 
.) Kind” 









B Slides 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 


The Royal Reclining Chair in not a 
Morris Chair. There's nothing com- 
mon about it. Its Patented Push Button 
feature puts it in a class by itself. Thou- 
sands of the most fashionable people in 
tais country have put it in their homes, 

The Royal Chair is especially handy 
for sick folks or invalids. Frequent 
changes of position can be made with- 
out the slightest help, and_there’s 
enough variety to the positions allowed 
so that the patient is bound to find 
comfort. 


150 Exclusive Styles 


Royal Chairs are not made in the same 
designs as Morris Chairs. We have 150 
different styles and every one is created 
by our trained furniture designers. 

Made with or without foot rest. Made 
in all woods and finished in any style to 
match your furniture. If your dealer 
doesn’t have them, kindly send us his 
name. Prices range from $12 to $75. 

f FREE—Our handsome booklet showing 
# © allstyles of Royal Chairs. Write today. 


The Royal Chair Company 


153 Wall St. turgis, Mich. 


f Sight 


This author is at her very best in a 
short lyric like ‘‘The Reflection.”’ 


The Reflection 


By Epitx M. THomas 


So deep the bank, the drooping bough so dark, 
That all unknown had yonder stream slipt by, 
But that its ripples held one tremulous spark— 
The star, the mirrored star, that watched on high! 


So dark were all my being but for thee! 

My life to death had crept in one dull dream, 
Had not thy splendor chose to shine in me— 
Thou, both my heaven and its star supreme. 


The eightieth birthday of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, which fell on February fifteenth, 
was celebrated by the publication of his 
new book of verse called ‘‘The Comfort of 
the Hills.” (The Century Co.) Dr. 
Mitchell prefaces the volume with some 
frank statements that are not over-en- 
couraging to writers of poetry. ‘‘This 
present collection,” he says, ‘‘is the only 
one I have not paid for outright and is a 
venture of my publishers which speaks 
well for their courage.’’ The following 
poem is a tribute to a lifelong friend. 


To Abraham Jacobi, M.D. 


At the Dinner Given to Celebrate His Seventieth 
Birthday 


By S. Weir MITCHELL 


No ho.ors hath the State for you whose life 
From youth to age has known one single end. 

Take from our lips two well-worn titles now, 
Magister et Amicus!—Master, Friend. 


Here on the summit of attainment’s peak, 
Far from the rugged path you knew to climb, 
Take, with our thanks for high examples set, 
The palm of honor in this festal time. 


Constant and brave, in no ignoble cause 

The hopes of freedom armed thy sturdy youth. 
As true and brave in these maturer years 

Thy ardent struggles in the cause of truth. 


Nor prison bars, nor yet the lonely cell 
Could break thy vigor of unconquered will; 
And the gray years which build us cruel walls 
Have found and left thee ever victor still. 


Ave Magister! Take from us to-night 

The well-earned praise of all who love our art 
For this long season of unending work, 

For strength of brain and precious wealth of heart. 


Much gave your busy hand; but, ah, far more, 
The gallant life that taught men how to meet 
Unfriended exile, sorrow, want, and all 
That crush the weak with failure and defeat. 


We gave you here a home; you well have paid 








With many gifts proud freedom’s generous hand 





FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


With Rosenthal’s Practical 
Linguistry 








You hear the Living Voice ofa Native Pro- 
fessor Pronounce each Word and Phrase. 


A few minutes daily practice, at spare moments, gives 
thorough conversational mastery of a toreign language. 
Send for Interesting Booklet and Testimonials. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 





That bade you largely breathe a freer air, 
And made you welcome to a freer land. 


Ave Amice! If around this board 

Are‘they who watched you through laborious years, 
Beyond these walls, in many a grateful home, 

Your step dismissed a thousand pallid fears, 


That kindly face, that gravely tender look, 

Thro’ darkened hours how many a mother knew! 
And in that look won sweet reprieve of hope, 

Sure that all earth could give was there with you. 


Ave Magister! Many be the years 
That lie before thee, thronged with busy hours! 
Ave Amice! Take our earnest prayer 





802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 


That all their ways fair fortune strew with flowers. 








-THE PEN 
YOU CAN 


BE SURE OF 





You don’t buy the Conklin 
on empty promises of what it 
will do. It’s the selfflling 
pen that’s made good—eleven 
years of constant satisfaction- 
giving. A mere thumb pres- 
sure on Crescent-Filler fills 


+ CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
‘Fountain Pen 


No separate filler, nothing 
to take apart, nothing compli- 
cated. Ink reservoir guaran- 
teed for five years. Unsur- 
passed writing qualities. Finest 
14-k gold pens in all points 
and for all special uses—mani- 
folding, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, etc. 
At dealers every- - 
where — $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00 to 
$15.00. Interesting 
literature sent on 
request. 

The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


wii {ii 
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t the Pleasure Without the Po! 
They Let You Smoke At 











Cash for Back Numbers of 
The Literary Digest 
For whole numbers 983, 986, 


the amount on subscription 
coming issues. 


for an equal num 


44-60 E. 23d St , New York Ci.y. 


988, 990, 992, 1010, 1024, 
1025, 1028, 1030 and 1034, and for semi-annual indexes 16, 
18, 20, 24, 26, 27 and 28 returned to us at once, post-paid, in 

ood condition, we will pay five cents per copy, or credit 
of forth- 
Furx & WaGNALLs Company, 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed WE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 























Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 
user’s interests, 
that you have to 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
however, 
consider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, 
is on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat. 


One quality: to get the correct size >. shape for 


any burner, have my lamp book. Fv-ee. Address 


MacBETH 3 Pittsburgh. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
TSCHAIKOVSKY’S ACQUITTAL 








In the acquittal of Nicholas Tschaikov- 
sky, the New York Evening Post sees a 
‘‘splendid vindication of the force of pub- 
lic opinion.’”” From the time of his arrest 
in 1907, on a charge of criminal revolu- 
tionary activity, during his subsequent 
imprisonment and later release on bail, 
and during the recent trial before a St. 
Petersburg tribunal the aged ‘‘Father of 
the Russian Revolution’’ was the object 
of public sympathy throughout America 
and Great Britain. The Post believes that 
while the pressure from abroad did not 
act directly upon.the court, yet it did 
bring about a relaxation of Governmental 
coercion, so that the judge and jury were 
free ‘‘to act in accordance with the dic- 









Every Employee 
At Your Elbow 


The business man who depends upon messengers to deliver 


; ; ice”? instructions—who has to send for a man every time he wants 
tates of enlightened  ynanies r to talk to him—spends most of his time wading. 
A St. Petersburg dispatch to the New Have every employee at your elbow—right where you can 
‘ ; F talk to him at once without sending for him. Thisis virtually 
York Sun gives the following account of the condition when your establishment is equipped with 


the final day of the trial. Madame Catharine 


bd 
Breshkovsky, it will be remembered, was hesforg Efees SIC 
tried with Tschaikovsky: 
The prisoners both addrest the court. 
Tschaikovsky took most of the morning in fy) 4 Pp OES 


telling of the part he had played in the 
affairs of the country. 


: athe No operator required—no switchboard—no waiting for connections. Just push the 
Tschaikovsky was utterly exhausted proper button and talk, These telephones are made by tie manufacturers Seine “Bell” tele- 
when he resumed his seat beside his wife, phones known to yard 5 rset man. This assures highest quality, longest life and most 
i i satisfactory service. 
and went to sleep with his head on her These Inter-Phones can be installed complete, in- EVERY BELL TELEPHONE IS 
shoulder while Mme. Breshkovsky was cluding labor and all material, at a cost ranging from 
speaking $5.00 per station up, depending upon the type of equip- 


ment selected. Maintenance is no more than for a push 
button. 

You should know more about these Inter-phones and how 
they will work for yin your busi rite our nearest 
house for Bulletin No. 8066 which explains the different Inter- 
phone systems in detail. 


Mme. Breshkovsky was brief. She de- 
voted most of her time to a statement 
intended to exonerate Tschaikovsky and 


admitted her own guilt. The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
Tschaikovsky’s family and friends were Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


so certain of his conviction that they WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 








donned mourning garments, and what has New York, Chicago, : St. Louis, Gen Frencieon, 
been learned of the conduct of the trial Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Write our Kansas City, Los Angeles 
. ° : . ° Boston, Bag 7 Denver, 3 4 
certainly justified their expectation. When Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Nearest House. Dallas, Seattle, 
the result was announced their joy was Atlanta. Minneapolis. Omaha. Salt Lake City. 
a ‘ : MonTREAL, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER Lonpon 
commensurate with their astonishment. Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Western Electric Company 
Mme. Breshkovsky’s sentence was milder Barun ANTWERP __ Paris 
sts : 2 : Telephon Apparat Fabrik Bell ‘Telephone Société de Matériel 
than was anticipated, it being simple exile. E. Zweitusch & Co. Manufacturing Co. Telephonique 








It was expected that the prosecutor would 
demand exile with hard labor. Mme. 
Breshkovsky did not attempt to deny her 
enmity toward the Government. She re- 
fused to defend herself. 

Her counsel, contrary to her wish, pleaded 
for mercy on the ground of her age, which 
is seventy-seven, and her high personal 
character. After being sentenced she was 
taken back to the Fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, where she has already spent two 
years. Tschaikovsky kissed her and bade ; 
her farewell in seat: > derwe ar 

Then with flushed face he embraced his ; FOR BOYS 
wife and daughter, who wept with joy. Most comfortable because it feels like nothing at all in hot 
They had been admitted to the court-room weather. Surprisingly durable — elastic. Cools the body. 


to hear the judgment. FOR MEN ; Any style FOR BOYS 
A policeman who was guarding the 50c Shirts and Drawers 25c 





om 





: per garment 

prisoners, lulled by the speech of the pros- Union Suits, $1.00 for Men, SOc for Boys, 
ecutor, fell fast asleep and snored loudly. Buy from dealers. Write us for interesting booklet. 
He was rudely awakened and arrested for CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 4 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y¥. 


contempt of court. You must insist on seeing this Label 


The Sun sketches the famous revolution- 
ist’s career thus: 


Tschaikovsky is one of the few remain- 
ing figures of the revolutionary movement 
in Russia in 1870-75. He was the founder 
cf the mother organization of the so-called 

(Continued on page.563) 
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For The Garden 





For 
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For The Garden | 























vastly better product than you could buy at any 


We have enormous stocks of each—200,000 
and 10,000,000 


























in our Market Gardening Department. 



































































































Strawberry Plants — we’re offering 
reasonable prices to get them moving this spring. 
strictly reliable plants of varieties that have made money for us 
They will succeed for you. 
Write for Catalog, and if interested in CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
for fences, or in any of the following varieties of fruits, drop us a 
line—NOW-—asking about the 
varieties on which i 
prices; CONCORD or 
EARLY GRAPE; 
BARTLETTor KIEF- 
FER PEAR; GIANT 
ARGENTEUIL, 


Two of Harrison’s 
Spring Dainties 


Grow your own Asparagus this year—your own Strawberries 
too; it’s easy and will save you money ; besides, it will give you a 


market. 

Asparagus Roots 
both at .very 

These are 


ou wish 
OCORE’S 


BARR'S, CON- 
OVER’'SCOLOS.- 















































Gardening 


Easy for 


Anal 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1910 contains 
exactly the information amateurs want. It 
gives hundreds of Cultural Notes by Experts, 
showing how to get the best results in growing 
flowers and vegetables. It describes 1200 varieties 
of flower seeds, 600 varieties of vegetable seeds 
and over 2000 kinds of plants, besides numerous 
hardy shrubs, climbers, small fruits, palms, ferns, 
water-lilies, etc., etc. 

256 large pages, 1000 illustrations, including 
beautiful color and duotone plates. You want 
this book. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication, 

















































































VARIEGATED-LEAVED NASTURTIUMS 
The Queen of Nasturtiums, charming for borders, 
porch boxes, baskets, etc. he leaves are beautifully 
variegated white, gold and green and with flowers as 
varied as the ordinary sorts. 10 cents per pkt. 
‘**Garden Book” free with each order. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 






















































PRIZE 
WINNING 


Our new 90-p: 
trates the wonderful new dahlias that won us 


OVETTS 


J.TLOvVett Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 






DAHLIAS 


catalog describes and illus- 


14 PRIZES FROM THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


New York, at the recent Dahlia Show. Includes a hun- 
dred other selected varieties, in cactus, show, single, 


pompon and collarette dahlias; 
as well as the new Peony 
flowered, shown below. 

Describes and prices well 
rooted plants, grown by the 
modern pedigree system; as 
well as dormant field-grown 
roots of unquestioned vitality. 

This book is free—includes 
hest shrubs, roses, vines, ever- 
greens and hedge plants. also. 
Write for it to-day. 


® Monmouth 


Nurseries 























The Gladiolus 


Tie Qa Garden 


50 varieties of Gladiolus ; 8 Tuberose 
bulbs ; 3 varieties Dahlias; 1 pkt. 
Shasta Daisy Seed. One box contain- 


ing above for 50 cents prepaid to one 


address only. Send in order for this 


50 CENT BOX of BULBS 


Cushman’s Catalogue tells about Gla- 
diolus, how and when to plant, best 
kinds for least money. Dahlias, Shasta 
Daisies, Peonies and Philippine Lilies 
also. Send for this book, it’s free. 
CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY 

Box 13, Sylvania, Ohio 











Almost always there is some building or of- 
fensive view that is desirable to cut off by this 
means. Screen planting is of no use unless it 
serves its purpose from the beginning. The 
plants and trees used must be of the kind that 
give immediate effects. Nelson’s Nurseries are 
entirely devoted to the production of this class of 
stock—which has been our great specialty for two 
generations—trees, shrubs, plants, vines , ever- 
greens, etc., that will thrive in the Central West. 


Our New Tree and Plant Book 
“Landscapes Without Waiting” 


Describes the kinds which we know to be dependable in 
the Central West and gives concrete suggestions as to best 
uses of each. ‘‘Landscapes Without Waiting’ tclls how im- 
mediate planting effects may be secured, and the pictures 
give many pleasing examples. Every copy costs us over 
$1.00, but the regular price has been made 50 cents, postpaid 
—this amount to be rebated on first order for $5. If you live 
west of Pittsburg and East of the Rocky Mountains, how- 
ever, and own a home with garden, yard or grounds, we 
will gladly send you a copy, FREE, on application. Write 
today—edition is limited. 


Swain Nelson & Sons Company 
865 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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body 1 
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ley by far the most “= 
delicately beautiful of 4/ 
all flow Y 


ran 


Valley 


roots have usually been rather 
expensive, but we now offer 20 
choice roots for 25 cents, 100 for $1.00, 
000 on prepaid ae with 
wing. 
nice to plant beside porches, in borders 


ey are 


among shrubbe: 
tacoinaterion ry, in shady nooks and 


rge descriptive catalogue of all 
kinds of plants, 
oe ae poem, and bulbs mailed 
IOWA SEED Co., 
Dept. 90, Des Moines, Iowa. 














Rancocas Strain 
White Leghorn 


The layin 

bred for * 
the eggs.” 
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EGGS 
HIGHEST 
FERTILITY 
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Breeding stock, 


ete. Nocharge. 
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A Flying Start 


We are organized to promote successful poultry culture. 
flying start as a poultryman and make profits sure by using the 


HATCHING EG 


propensity of our S. C. White Leghorns is indestructibly fixed. Kee J are not 
fancy’’ purpo: bred utility b that lay 


You can get a 


We have over 
10,000 Layers 


is, “the kin 


any otier farm in the country. You can avoid all hatching losses »y ordering day- 
old-chix from us. Any size shipment from 25 upward, all sturdy and vigorous, 
wy quantity. Complete instructions for beginners—care, feeding, 
rite for circular giving our plan and prices. 
INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
J. M. Foster, President, Box 166, Brown's Mills in the Pines, N. J. 
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lants and 
erare not 
wn at Wyomissing Nurseries— 
news true to name. and of the 
y stock was not offered until last 
year, as I was determined 
first to make it as varied and 
as good as any in America— 


A Quarter Million 
Irises and Peonies 


in upwards of a thousand varie- 
ties, besides Delphiniums, Poppies 
and all the essentials of the hardy 
garden are described in ‘‘Farr’s 

Catalogue of Irises, Peonies. 
Phloxes and Hardy Plant Specialties’’—the most complete 
Iris and Peony list published. This book free on application. 
Just as well have a complete list of hardy plants as a partial one! 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurscries 
SO9A Penn St., Reading, Pa. 


I HAVE SPENT nine years studying hardy Ps 
developing my collection. The plants I o 
bought and sold, but ; i 
they are strong and 
very best quality. M 
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Tchaykovtzi, from which sprang a series 
of other revolutionary organizations that 
took part in the struggle between the ter- 
rorists and Emperor Alexander II. 

After being imprisoned several times he 
came to the United States in 1875 and 
lived in a colony of farmers in Kansas for 
two years. Then he went to Philadelphia 
and later worked as a carpenter in a ship- 
yard in Chester, Pa. After that he was in 
a colony of Shakers near Mount Morris, 
N. Y., and then he returned to Europe. It 
was impossible for him then to go to Rus- 
sia and in 1880 he made his headquarters 
in Lordon, where he remained for many 
years. 

Tschaikovsky was in America last in 
1906 and spoke at the Grand Central Palace 
in March of that year. He returned to 
Russia in the latter part of 1907, and was 
at once arrested. 


The Post thinks that Madame Breshkov- 
sky should also have been acquitted, for 
the Russian Government, ‘triumphant 
over revolution everywhere, can afford to 
be more generous.” 


Of that latest movement for freedom 
in Russia, begun with such high hopes five 
years ago, promising for a time the recon- 
struction of an empire and a people, and 
sinking into tragic defeat, yesterday’s ver- 
dict at St. Petersburg marks the finale. It 
is the close of an epoch. ‘‘The Father of 
the Revolution,” as Nicholas Tschaikovsky 
has been affectionately named, and ‘‘Grand- 
mother,’’ as Catharine Breshkovsky has 
still more fondly been called by three gen- 
erations of Russian revolutionists, have 
gone through the pain of seeing their chil- 
dren and grandchildren in freedom march 
by the thousands to the scaffold and the 
mines for a cause whose triumph neither 
of the two survivors can hope to see. In 
these two, man and woman, the world will 
recognize the full charm and depth of the 
Russian character. A nation can not de- 
spair when it produces men of blended 
devotion and gentleness, of passion and 
moral exaltation, like Nicholas Tschaikov- 
sky, or heroic, simple, normal, clear-eyed, 
fearless women like Catharine Breshkovsky. 





A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST 


THE recent death of Dr. Louis Klopsch, 
president of the Bowery Mission, and edi- 
tor and proprietor of The Christian Herald, 
deprives the country, we are told, of its 
practical philanthropist.”” This 





“most 












HE collars 
that make all 
tie-tieing troubles 
a dim memory of 
the past 


LDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


—the collars with the little back- 
button-shield that lets your tie 
slide freely back and forth. 


ALL THE 


NEW STYLES 


15c, 2 for 25c; 
in Canada 20c, 3 for 50c. 


You'll find that SLIDEWELL 
COLLARS not only save you tre- 
mendous annoyance, but are better 
made, better finished, better looking 
in every way than the collars you've 
been wearing. 





If your dealer (ask him first) has not yet put 
SLIDEWELLS on sale, you can order direct 
from us. Send 75c. for 6 (in Canada $1.00 
for 6) and state your size and name or names 
you select from the styles below. Or write 
for the SLIDEWELL Style Book and send 


your order from it. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 
E.H. WALSH & CO., Canadian Selling Agents, Toronto. 















GET THE GENUINE SLIDEWELL—or be disappointed 











For The Garden 











G0) ENGRAVED canos OF YOUR MANE $1 QQ ]| [TC esse etc 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE . OFM 6 pain or danger by 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED A-Corn Salve. Try it on that 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST stubborn ws of ahs b 1 

: 15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
soci. s MOGKING  puia. Giant Chemical Co., _ Philadelphia. 


912 CHESTNUT ST. 








































SUCCEED WITH GLADIOLI— 
ORDER BULBS WOW 


I want to help you make a success 
with Gladioli this year, just as I 
have helped hundreds of others. 
You can do it; if you plant my 
bulbs, you will be rewarded with 
a wealth of such splendid blossoms 
as you have perhaps thought ex- 
isted only in fancy. 

But, if you are to grow my Glad- 
ioli this season, you must get your 
bulbs AT ONCE—they should be 
planted now just as soon as you 
can dig in the ground. 

My book ‘* The Flower Superb”’ 
isfree. Write for it, or better still, JF 
send $1 for my Silver Trophy Strain > 
collection; 25 bulhs of the newest 
Gladioli—Reds, Scarlets and Crim- 
sons. Let me help you to one of the 
most delightful summer’s garden- 
ing experiences you ever enjoyed. 


ARTHUR COWEE 


































For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years. 
At the following Keeley Institutes: 





Meadowvale Farm, Box 63, Berlin,N.Y. 
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Good Paint Protects 
the Home 


Pure White Lead Paint, properly applied 
by a good painter, protects your home Ties 
the elements — rain, heat, cold. and wind. 
With White Lead your painter can mix the 
paint to-order (any dee} to exactly fit the 
needs of your buildings, insuring durable paint 
that will not'crack or scale. 

There are several brands of Pure White 
Lead, but the purest, finest, whitest, and 
therefore best, is : 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead With the Spread” 
None is so scientifically or carefully made—none so 


white and fine—none so durable. 

Carter White Lead is made by the only modern and 
“scientific process in the white lead industry. Every par- 
ticle of impurity discoloration is eliminated. Carter 
is therefore whiter than other leads. W' 
even quality — absolute purity. 
brighter, truer, more lasting 
point in particulez, igh 

While Carter eosts slightly more per pound than other 
leads, it will prove most economical in the end. Your 
dealer can supply you with Carter—take no substitute. 

send today for our valuable free book, “*‘Pure 
Paint,” which tells all about paint and painting. We 
will send you with the book, a set of beautiful and prac- 
tical color plates showing how real houses look w! 
properly pain 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12067 So. Peoria St., Chicago, Il. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha [22] 


hiteness means 
Whiteness assures 
— remember this 


“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER on the Keg” 





Mend That Chair With 


CAEMENTIUM 


“Sticks everything, but is not sticky”’ 


Itis a mineral paste ; binds wood permanently and holds 
metals securely to wood, It mends china, glass, pots, 
ans, leaky pipes—almost anything about the house. 
hen set, it resists heat, frost, moisture and chemicals 
indefinitely. Never be without it 
—it will save you many a dollar, 
At hardware, drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and stationery 
stores. If your dealer hasn't it, 
we will supply you upon re- 
ceipt of his name and the price 

25 cents. 

Write for FREE booklet, ** Little 
Tragedies from Everyday Life.” 
CAMENTIUM SALES CO. 

Sole Agents for U. S. A. 

120-L Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

New York and Chicago 


ee : 
CEM ENTIU! 


SP 


— 


characterization prefaces a newspaper state- 
ment of his most important work for the 
relief of suffering in all parts of the world. 
Through his paper he is said to have 
raised ‘‘over $4,000,000 for famine and 
flood sufferers, raised money to support 
and educate many thousand orphans in 
India, Japan, and China, who had been 
left destitute.” He wasted no time in 
working out theories, but while others were 
investigating, he sent relief where it’ was 
needed. Quoting further: 


In 1892 came the terrible famine in Rus- 
sia. Dr. Klopsch secured a cargo of food- 
stuffs, chartered the steamship Leo, which 
sailed, after a religious service on the dock 
at New York, to carry its supplies to the 
famine-stricken districts. Dr. Klopsch 
went personally to the field and oversaw 
the distribution of this good-will offering 
from the American people. The supplies 
saved the lives of thousands of peasants 
in sixteen different provinces. Before his 
return he was received in a privatetaudi- 
ence by the Russian Emperor, who thanked 
him for his efforts to aid his suffering 
people. 

In 1892 he sent similar relief to the suf- 
ferers in Armenia. He had as coworke:s 
in his relief efforts many prominent gov- 
ernment officials. 

In 1897 President McKinley appointed 
Dr. Klopsch a member of the United States 


the starving Cuban reconcentrados. He 
went at once to Cuba, secured the use of 


to the various camps. 

Twice he went to India to carry on re- 
lief work—the first time in 1897 and again 
in 1900. Two steamers were chartered by 
the United States Government, and the 
cargo was furnished by the readers of his 
paper. Dr. Klopsch spent much time in 
the famine-stricken and fever-infested dis- 
tricts, directing relief operations. In ap- 
preciation of his work King Edward later 
gave him the gold Kaiser-I-Hind medal, 
which is only bestowed for public service 
of importance in India. During the first 
famine in India he raised $400,000 for the 
sufferers, and during the second famine he 
raised about $700,000 in money and se- 
cured a cargo of corn. On his return he 
guaranteed the support of 5,000 India 
orphans for the period of five years. 

In 1891, in response to a personal appeal 
from Li Hung Chang, he raised $80,000 for 
the starving people of the province of 
Shensi, China. In 1903 he raised $125,000 
for the famine sufferers in Sweden and 
Finland. Again he went personally to look 
after the distribution of supplies. 

In 1906 he raised $250,000 to relieve 
the famine-stricken districts of northern 
Japan. As a token of gratitude the Jap- 
anese Government presented him with the 
decoration of the Rising Sun and he was 
also made an honorary member of the 
Japanese Red Cross. 

In 1907 he secured $300,000 for the 


shipload of flour. 
quake which devastated Calabria and des- 


operation of Queen Helena, expended 
$1,000 a day for several months, supplying 
bread and milk and clothing for the widowed 
mothers, orphans, and children. 











Government Commission for the relief of | 





trains, and within a short time after his | 





$19.50 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


4 Grand 
Bishop tri: Quality 

We sell this beautiful, $40.00 Genuine all-brass Bed, 
Colonial Style, Direct to you for $19.50. 

e ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to all points 
east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs 
and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (worth 
$60.00). Our tremendous output and quick cash sales 
Direct from the ‘*World’s Furniture Center’’ make 
our low prices ible, 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold elsewhere at 
double our prices, send it back at our expense and we will 
refund your money. Full size double bed, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 2-in. continuous 
Pillars. Either Bright or ‘‘Satin”’ finish—both guar- 
anteed for 10 years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you mar furnish your home throughout at once or 
gradually, from time to time, being sure of artistic 
ont harmonious — ts. fa tactic 

or many years thousands of discriminating buyers 
have traveled far to our showrooms in Grand Rapids 
to save money and get home-furnishing suggestions. 
For the benefit of those who cannot come, we have 
issued our handsome and instructive Portfolio of 186 
pages. It contains colored plates of artistically fur- 
nished rooms in “‘period’’ and modern styles. Shows 
correct shades of popular Grand Rapids finishes. 
Illustrates and descri over one thousand styles of 
dependable furniture. 

e will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 
will enclose 25 cents to show your interest, The 25 
cents may be deducted from your order. If you don’t 
think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, 
send it back and we will refund your money and the 
postage you pay in returning it. 

Write for the Book now and get the benefit of high 
quality at Direct prices. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-31 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 








arrival had clothing and food on the way | 





Do You Know 
How To Breathe ! 


You cannot breathe right and be sick. 

You cannot be well and breathe wrong. 
Improper breathing is responsible for half of the ordinary 
sicknesses and a large number of the more serious. 

10,000 books are being sent out, one to every man, 
woman and child who asks for it. This book tells 
how to breathe for health, strength and vigor- 
ous vital powers. It is worth a dollar a 
but costs nothing. Contains full in- 
structions easily understood by any- 
nia To secure @ copy you must write 
auickiy €0 Prof. J. W. DONALDSON 
South Park Academy, 2022 Bridge 

Avenue, McKeesport, Pa, 


A Postal wil! itd 
Bring You This Book 














famine sufferers in China, sending also a | 
After the great earth- | 


troyed Messina, Italy, he, with the co- | 








Marriage 

Depends 

largely on a knowl- 

edge of the whole truth 

about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 

This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct. 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume, Illustrated, $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa, 
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A FRIEND OF THE POPE 


As an illustration of the present Pope’s | 
happy faculty of always remembering old 
friends, and always granting an audience 
when he is aware of their presence in Rome, 
the New York Sun relates the following 
incident: 


A few days ago a Sailing-vessel from 
Malta was shipwrecked on the Roman 
coast. Four men of the crew were drowned 
and the remaining seven swam ashore and 
were rescued with great difficulty by some 
shepherds. 

The master and mate were injured and 
they were conveyed to one of the hospitals 
in Rome. The Pope read about the ship- 
wreck in the newspapers and the name 
of one of the men sounded familiar to him. 

“T think that I must have known this 
man called Rugier in Venice, where he 
used to come on a schooner from Malta,”’ 
said the Pope to his secretary, ‘‘and I 
would like to see him.” 

An audience was arranged, and Rugier, 
the mate, went up to the Vatican. The 
Pope kept him over an hour in his private 
library, heard the story of the shipwreck, 
and presented him with a gold medal. 

“TI saw your Holiness in Venice once 
years ago,”’ said the mate. 

‘‘To be sure,’’ answered the Pope. ‘‘I 
remembered your name and the vow you 
told me about, the vow you made when 
you were shipwrecked once before. Do 
you still keep it?”’ 

“Yes, your Holiness, and I have in- 
creased it now,’’ answered the man. 

He then told the Pope that he ascribed 
his rescue to a repetition of his old vow, 
namely, that he would fast on bread and 
water twice every week for the rest of his 
life. 

“But you already fasted twice every 
week for the other vow and now you will 
have to eat bread and water on four days 
out of seven,’’ exclaimed the Pope; then he 
added, ‘‘ You are an old man and it is cruel 
to starve yourself, so I prohibit you from 
keeping both vows.” 

The seaman expostulated. 
bargain was a bargain, and as God had 





“Save-THE:Horse” SpavinCure. 


REG TRADE MARK 





The most perfect and superior remedy or method known, with 
greater power to penetrate, absorb, heal and cure than anything 
ever discovered in veterinary medical science or practice. Besides 
being the most humane, ‘‘ Save-the-Horse '’ is the most unfailing 
of all known methods. It is effective without fevering up the leg, 
making a blister, or leaving a particle of after-effect. We give a 
signed guarantee which is a contract to protect purchaser. 

FREEPORT FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Freeport. L. I., Nov. 29, 1909. Enclosed check for bottle ‘* Save- 
the-Horse.’’ Every horseman around here thought horse was in- 
curable, but don’t think so now. Here is what I have done with 
** Save-the-Horse,”’ and some of these cases were cured two and 
three years ago, as you know, and are cured to-day. In fact I am 
not afraid to undertake any case without the guarantee. 

The first case was a grey mare with bone spavin, over three years’ 
standing. So lame everyone thought she would never go_ sound 
again. In six weeks’ time she did not take a lame step. Let her 
to the Freeport Golf Club every week day. ; 

The next case was a fine blooded horse with ringbone, belonging 
toa friend. In two months’time he did not take a lame step. 

Also cured a Polo Pony who was hardly able to get out’of the 
stable, both hind legs affected with the worst bone spavin I ever 
saw. Bought him for ten dollars, and everyone said I would have 
to saw off his legs and have new ones made. The whole hocks were 
affected. He had been fired and blistered three times. I used 
** Save-the-Horse,’’ and in ten weeks’ time you would not know 
that he had ever been spavined, except for the marks of the firing 
iron. Have also cured a fine saddle horse of thoroughpin. Will 
be glad to see anyone regarding these cases. CARL DARENBERG. 


$ 00 a bottle with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
: for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. Permanently eures Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped 
Hoek, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No 
scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers or Exp. paid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 30 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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,‘“Here’s the Razor for you!”’ 


\ 













The Razor for every 
man—because it com- 
bines in one razor all the | 
good features of all razors © 
"and overcomes all their faults 
—is the new Bi, 





_ [urnam)-Jurcex) | 
TRAZOR 


For example, you can’t imagine any razor more safe, The 
Durham-Duplex Razor is perfectly safe, yet does not scrape or 
pull. There’s no beard too tough for it. It is also a standard 
long-blade razor, yet it never gets dull, never “used up,” needs no 
stropping, no honing. No matter what kind of razor you have 
been using you'll like the Durham-Duplex Razor better—because 
it is everything your present razor is, and more. 























Blades are interchangeable and two-edged. You 
always have a perfectly sharp, keen edge for a quick, clean, 
comfortable shave. Blades cost so little, they can be thrown 
away when used—yet are easily stropped, if desired. The 
Durham-Duplex Razor Outfit consists of handle, safety- 
guard, blade-holder and six full-size, two-edged blades of 
finest tempered steel; all in a handsome, leather-covered case. 
Price, $5. New blades, six for 50c. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
The Durham-Duplex 


Razor is new, and there- 
fore is not yet sold by all 
retailers. But we will 
send you the complete 
outfit upon receipt of 
$5.00, and if youare not 
entirely satished, return 
it within 30 days and get 
your money back. Get 
one today. 


Special sets in beautiful pig-skin cases— Witte fer Foes Bechint 


Silver-plated, $6 Gold-plated, $7.50 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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For BILIOUSNESS Try 


Hunyadi Janos 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid : Substitutes 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
















Operated by centrifugal fans. The only guaranteed method assuring 
a strong, even, never fluctuating inrush of air 


THE ONLY PERFECT—SILENT MACHINE 


The only efficient air-cleaning machine for the home at a mod- 
erate price. Simple—one unit—no pump, no gears, 
no valves—lasts a lifetime. 
MAY WE DEMONSTRATE FOR YOU? 
Write for illustrated booklets. Address Dept. R. 
ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO., 2133 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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|iittemore’s 


Shoe folishes 


Because they are sure ofa 


Better Polish Without 
Injury to the Leather 


Finest in Quality 


Largest in Variety 


“Elite” 
Combination 


For gentlemen who take 
pride in having their 
shoes look Ax. Restores 
Color and Lustre to all 
Black Shoes, 


Liquid for cleaning and 
Paste for polishing. 


Large, 25 Cents 
“Baby Elite” 


Combination 
10 Cents 


66 99 combination for cleaning and 
an polishing all kinds of russetor 
tan shoes, 25c.‘‘Star’’ size,1oc. 





If your dealer does not keep the kind you want send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full sized package, 


Whittemore Bros, & Co. 20-26 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass, 








The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World + 


wa MEN AND WOMEN 


Write to-day for our new big 82-page 
free bookletand learn howto grow 
mushrooms for big profits in cel- 
lars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc. 


IN 
M U 5 H R 0 0 M S Markets waiting for your crop. 


Previous experience unnecessary. We 
evio pe vy 













little make and sell the best spawn and teach 
te you our methods free. National Spawn 
start. & Mushroom Co., Dept. 37, Boston, Nass, 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poults. for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravings, 
photos 30 fine colored’ lates, describes 

leading varieties of land and water- 
fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs. in- 
cubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
for each month. How to care for poultry 
and all details. Only 10cents. Send to-day. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 15, Rheems, Pa. 



















You can write 100 letters 
with a single sheet of MuttTiKopy and 
get good copies of each. Or, you can 
make 20 copies at one _—_* with 


OPY, 


aay > 


arnees gtRAcE 2 


Vip es 


oe PAPER 


Send for samples and test both these 





claims. They mean saving of money 
and increase of efficiency. 


Mu ttiKopy is made in black, blue, purple, red 
and green. This list names the varietics, with 
number of copies each will make at one writing: 

Regular Finish Hard Finish 
MultiKopy, Lt.Wt., 20 MultiKopy, Lt.Wt., 16 
MultiKopy, Medium, 8 MultiKopy, Medium, 6 
MultiKopy, Billing, 6 MaultiKopy, Billing, 4 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


guaranteed for 75,000 impressions of 
the letter a or e without clogging so 
as to show on paper. Non-filling, 
non-drying, non-fading. Any dealer 
can supply you. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


° 
































| saved his life he was bound to fulfil his 
|promises. The Pope insisted. He tried 
\to convince the seaman that the vow was 
not binding as it was too hard for a man 
of his age, but realizing that it was useless 
to argue the point he had a regular brief 
of dispensation drawn out there and then, 
signed and sealed it in due form, and 
handed it to the seaman, saying: 

‘Tf you do not obey this you will be ex- 
communicated, and this exempts you from 
fasting.” 

The seaman then bowed his head and 
promised to obey. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Soft Answer.—Mrs. StarvEmM—“ How 
do you like the chicken soup, Mr. Newbord?” 

Mr. NEwBorp—‘‘ Oh—er—is this chicken 
soup?” 

Mrs. Starvem—‘‘Certainly. How do 
you like it?” 

Mr. NeEwsBorp—“‘ Well—er—it’s certain- 
ly very tender.’’—Catholic Standard and 
Times. 


The First Immunity Bath.—Achilles ex- 
plained his vulnerability. 

“‘Just like a woman!”’ he cried. ‘‘Ma 
was so dead set on washing my ears that 
she overlooked my heel.” 

Thus the famous immunity bath proved 
a fizzle—New York Sun. 





A Scandal.—First Lapy—‘‘Did you 
notice Mrs. ’Awkes ’ad a black eye?”’ 

SeconD Lapy—‘Did I not? And ’er 
‘usband not out of prison for another week. 
I don’t call it respectable.’’-—London 
Opinion. 





No Assistance Needed.—As the train 
neared the city, the colored porter ap- 
proached the jovial-faced gentleman, say- 
ing, with a smile, 

“‘Shall Ah brush yo’ off, sah?” 

““No,” he replied; ‘‘I prefer to get off in 
the usual manner.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


Coming Into Her Own.—The new Wash- 
ington post-cards have George’s picture on 
one-half and his wife’s picture on the reply- 
card, thus recognizing woman’s right to the 
last word.—Des Moines Register and Leader. 









Guaranteed 
Mor'eaees 


HE New York Mortgage Co.’s “‘ First Mortgage Trust 

Bonds ’’ will be found, upon investigation, the most 
solid form of cinecian nt, offering the same facilities, ad- 
vantages, security and income, whether your capital amounts 
to $100» $10,000. Our Bonds and Mortgages on Improved 
New Yor.. City and Suburban Real Estate yield investor. 


5 to 54 Per Cent. Net 


and have an absolute guarantee from this Company as to 
payment of both intere st and principal when due. 

These ** Trust Bonds’’ are secured by first mortgages de- 
posited with the Windsor Trust Co. of New York, and held by 
them for the protection of bond-holders. 

Issued in amounts of $100 and multiples thereof. Cashable 
at holder’s option upon short notice. Payments of $10 and 
upwards will be reeeived hy the company at any time to suit 
the convenience of investors. 
payable semi-annually. 
UNDER SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 

Free Booklet yiving full particulars, addvess 


NEw York}orreace (6. 


DEPT. ©, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Interest begins at once and is 
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Know What’s® Inside 
of a MATTRESS 
Before YouBuy 


Greater and more lasting 
mattress comfort than 
that duz/¢t into the White 
Swan cannot be hadat any 
price. It is built solely of 
cotton felt, made from the choicest 
staple, long fibre Texas cotton. 


The White Swan Mattress 
Is Guaranteed 30 Years 


It will always retain its original 
comfort without remaking, yet it 
costs but little more than an or- 
















dinary ee ani I reg = send M ade 
ou samples of cotton, show- 

ing you difference between Entirely 

the inside of my mattress of Genuine 

and of others, also telling 

pm rng amy arecheap- Long Fibre 

ened and how you can 

detect the deceit. Just send Cotton Felt 

me ase name and the name of ce N 
‘urniture dealer on a postal. 


TOM. B. BURNETT 





KX Swivel Catch 


Adjusts itself to ev- 
Right ery motion by the 
or swing of the swivel. 
Left 
for x C°M-C Clasp 
Either Neatest and smallest. 
Leg Cannot unfasten or slip. 


The Only Garter 
Without Objections 


Men prefer it because 
it will not tear the stocking 
and will not bind the leg 


25 cents will convince you 
The best dealers have them, or sample 
pair by mail. Send your dealer's name 
and 25 ce..ts. 
CLARK MFG. CO. 
246D “Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
New York, 377 Broadway 








Trade Mark 
on every box 

















RAN CBO NONI UU IN IONS 


You are assured of an income of 6% 
| per annum net when jou invest your 
funds in our Secured Certificates. 


Write for booklet ** F." 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO, 
u CAPITAL & SURPLUS $400.000 oo SALT LAKE CITY 


yer VAUMUAUNIT 





APMIAUNOUTL ANGI © 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic Spey reset with only nine characters. No 

“vositions”’ —nvu ruled 1 ines’’—no ‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘cold notes. ” Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free. address, Chicavo Correspondence 
Schools, 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, lll. 
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A Narrow Escape.—‘‘How many times! 
have you been married?” | 





“Three, but by 
“Madam,” he interrupted. ‘‘I’m taking 
the census, not proposing.’’—Detroit Free 


Press. 


Speaking of Insurance.——‘‘ What is ali- 
mony, ma?”’ 
‘It is a man’s cash surrender value.” 
—Town Topics. 


Decaloging It.——‘‘When a woman mar- 
ries and then divorces her husband inside 
of a week what would you call it?” 

“Taking his name in vain.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 





Perfectly Safe.—Michael Dugan, a jour- 
neyman plumber, was sent by his em- 
ployer to the Hightower mansion to repair 
a gas-leak in the drawing-room. When the 
butler admitted him he said to Dugan: 

“You are requested to be careful of the 
floors. They have just been polished.” 

“They’s no danger iv me slippin’ on 
thim,”’ replied Dugan. ‘‘I hov spikes in 
me shoes.’’—Lippincott’s. 





Texas Philosophy—‘‘Many a man,” 
remarked the homegrown philosopher, 
“spends his courting-days in telling a girl 
that he is unworthy of her, and his married 
life in proving it.’-—Houston Chronicle. 





His Backing.—An old man in a poorhouse 
was asked by a visitor if he had any source 
of income. He replied, ‘“‘Madam, if you 
must know, I am backed by one of the 
tichest counties in the State.’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 





No, Indeed!—‘‘ Well, now that you’ve 
laid the egg, why don’t you cackle?”’ 

““Huh—I should say not—I’m a suffra- 
gette!’’—Life. 


It Surely Do.—UNncie Josu—‘‘ Don’t it 


say in the Declaration that a just govern- 
ment derives its power from the consent 
of the governed ?”’ ; 

UncLte Sitas—‘‘Yes, and it do beat 
everything what the governed will consent 
to.” —Brooklyn Life. 





Among the Militants.—Bit1—"“‘ Jake said 
he was going to break up the suffragette 
meeting the other night. Were his plans 
carried out?”’ 

Ditt—“‘ No, Jake was.” —Life. 






















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINT 


Prepared (S. W. P.) 


HEN you paint, use good prepared paint. 

There is no better paint than Sherwin-Williams 

Paint (Prepared) because it is made of Pure 
Lead, Pure Zinc, Pure Linseed Oil and the necessary 
coloring pigments and driers, mixed and ground together 
in correct proportions by specially designed machinery 
and delivered to you in “‘ full measure’’ sealed cans 
ready for use. 

The lead is in the paint to give it body and opacity. 
The zinc to counteract the tendency of the lead to 
** chalk off’? and to make a harder and whiter paint. 
The pure linseed oil is used to bind the pigments to- 
gether and to give a perfect wear-resisting film. The 
skilful grinding and mixing is necessary to thoroughly 
incorporate the various ingredients and to give a paint 
that will spread smoothly over the greatest amount of 
surface. The correct proportion of each ingredient is 
determined in our chemical laboratories and tested out 
in actual practice in our practical laboratories. 

Ask the local Sherwin-Williams agents for color 
card or write us direct. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
651 Canal Road, Cleveland O. 
In Canada to 639 Center Street, Montreal. 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 








Pears 


Pears’ Soap has never 
offered premiums to 
induce sales. It is, in 
itself, a prize for the 
complexion. 


Established in 1789. 




















All foods are not 
alike 


There is only one best. 









Your baby is worth raising 
well; he is worth raising on 
Mellin’s Food. 





Added to fresh cow’s milk, 
Mellin’s Food is a food that 
puts color into baby’s cheeks 
and firm, solid flesh on baby’s 
body. It gives him health and 
strength and happiness. 


It is the food ‘‘ par excellence’’ 
for little babies. 



















Get for baby, to-day, a bottle of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


Our helpful, fully illustrated book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
gladly sent, Free, together with a lib- 
eral Trial Size Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food’ Co., Boston, Mass, 


CUT OUT 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 53 
Boston, Mass, 

Please send me a c of 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,’’ and a Trial Size Bote 
tle of Mellin’s Food, 


| My baby is 





months old, 
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You can double your 
Earning Power!” 








He is training thousands of }) 
busy men to speak more persuas- 
ively and more confidently—assist- 
ing them to think on their feet 
on all occasions, 

HIS MAIL COURSE is of inestimable benefit to 


LAWYERS who would win more cases. 

BANKERS who would widen their in- 
fluence. 

PHYSICIANS who would address their 
colleagues. 

PREACHERS who would improve their 
pulpit delivery. 

SALESMEN who would sell more goods. 

TEACHERS who would be detter teachers. 

POLITICIANS wo would win more cases. 

INSURANCE MEN who would write 
more insurance. 

REAL ESTATE BROKERS who would 
sell more property. 

MEN of varied occupations who would 
speak and write the English language 
‘*for all they are worth. *’ 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course not only 


Trains You in 


Public Speaking 


but it does more—it 
Develops 
Your Mental Power ana 
Gives You a 
Forceful Personality 


You can double your influence and your in- 
come; you can triple your thinking power if 
you take this Course of twenty-five lessons. 

Mr. Kleiser has been Instructor in Public 
Speaking at Yale and other leading Institu- 
tions, and is an acknowledged master of his 
art. His exercises require about fifteen min- 
utes of your time daily in your home or 
office, and results are assured. 

WRITE TO-DAY for indisputable testi- 
monials from students, full particulars of the 
Course, and the very easy terms of payment 
if you enroll within thirty days. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.23 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 














$ $ $ $ $ §& 


We want to place in each State a few men of | 
average ability to take orders for the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. Steady work, or 
good vacation work. Satisfactory compensation 
Give age and experience. Address Funk & Wagnalls | 
Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York City, 





ey 








DELUSIONS IN DIET 


or noes A in Nutrition by Sir James Crichton" 
Browne, M.D.,LL.D., F.R.S. In this volume Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, the eminent English authority, 
discusses the timely topic of what and ew much the 
normal human being ought to eat. His main theme is 
the recent theories put forth by Mr. Horace Fletcher 
and Prof. Chittenden, of Yale, with whom he is not in 
agreement. Frugality in nutrition, to his mind, is 
utterly opposed to the experience of the human race, 
1zmo, Cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 81 cents. 


MIND, RELIGION AND HEALTH 


A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel Movement, 
showing how its principles can be applied in pomntng 
health andcuringdisease. By Dr. Robert MacDonald, 
Minister of the Washington Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 1amo, cloth, $1.30, set; by mail, $1.42. 


A COMMONR-SENSE VIEW OF THE MIND 
CURE 


By Laura M. Westall. The book does not endeavor, 
to show that the mind can cure actual organic diseases, 
but rather that the common functional disorders can 
be cured or driven away by the use of will power. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, ez; by mail, 80 cents. 


LOG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


By Pearce Kintzing, M.D. Simple, sane advice bya 
physician of long standing. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10, 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. A study 
into the mysteries of the mind and their relation to 
physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. 8vo, cloth, 451 pp. $2.00, 


THE MENTAL FACTOR IN MEDICINE 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. The 
action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and 
scientific standpoints. 12mo, cloth, 347 pages. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.15. 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. Based upon twenty years of 
successful specialization and practise in this branch of 
medical skill. 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. Copious index, 
$3.00 net ; by mail, $3.25. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE 
BODY 


By Paul Dubois, M.D. x2mo, cloth, 64 pages, 
so cents, wet; by mail, 54 cents. 


THE WILL TO BE WELL 

By Charles Brodie Patterson. Showing the effect of 
the mind on many ills real and imaginary. 8vo, cloth, 
297 pages. $1.20, postpaid. 
SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs 
with regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed 
in the world from the days of ancient Rome to the pres- 
ent time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo segs, authorized 
translation from the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. 

linger. 12mo, cloth, 214 pages. $1.00 me¢. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most 
conclusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of 
every important form of human disease. It is written 
by authorities of international reputation. With intro- 
duction by H, Timbrell Bulstrode, M.D. Two vols., 
8vo, cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 

PHYSICIAN vs. BACTERIOLOGIST 

By Prof. O. Rosenbach, M.D. This volume em- 
braces Rosenbach’s discussion on clinico-bacteriologic 
and hygienic problems based on original investigations 
representing the contest against the overgrowth of 
bacteriology. 12mo, cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 met. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 
The contents include a clear and concise explanation 
of the principles of electricity, and the latest research 
as to the physiological effects of electricity upon the 
human body. By Dr. Toby Cohn, Nerve Specialist, 
Berlin, 8 plates, 39 cuts. 8vo,cloth. $2.00, 
THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 
By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the 
principles and applications of Se sreneiet mass 
sage and orthopedics. Third revi edition. 8vo, 
cloth, 382 pages. With nearly one hundred half-tone 
illustrations. Price, $3.00 me#; postpaid, $3.16. 
ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D, 12mo, cloth, zet, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08. 
WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO KROW 
By Mary J. Studley. M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘Health and Happiness 


VALUABLE BOOKS THAT POINT THE Way 





NERVES IN DISORDER, and How 

Them in Order , mom 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. This book 

seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all functional nerve 

diseases, and to set forth scientific principles for suce 

ve treating these troubles. 12mo, cloth, 218 
pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN ORDER 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. The latest 
contribution to preventive medicine, companion volume 
to the author’s book, “‘ Nerves in Disorder.” 12mo, 
cloth, 305 pages. $1.50, postpaid. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS IN MEDICINE 

By Dr. Achilles Rose. A scientific treatise on the 
healing qualities of carbonic acid gas. 12mo, cloth, 
200 pages. $1.00 me?; postpaid, $1.10. 
EMERGENCY NOTES 

By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D, How quick 
wits and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or 
physician arrives. A household necessity. 12mo0, 
cloth, 18 original illustrations ; over 100 pages. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


SLEEP AND DREAMS 

A scientific-popular dissertation from the German cf 
Dr. Friedrich Scholz, Director of the Bremen Insane 
Asylum, i! 2 Jewett. Together with “The 
Analogy of Insanity to Sleep and Dreams.” By Milo 
A. Jewett, M.D. Bound together in one volume, 
12mo, cloth, 148 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. This work 
gives the latest scientific information on the sources 
and qualities of character, showing the importance of 
character and the soundest principles for its develop- 
ment, 8vo, cloth, 259 pp. $t.50. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 

By Gustav Schmidt, M.D. A clear concise manual 
of medical information giving with sufficient detail all 
practical facts connected with the study, diagnosis, 
technique, and medico-legal aspects of a post-mortem 
—— Pocket Size. 16mo, leather, 186 pp. 

1,00, 
HOME GYMNASTICS ACCORDING TO 

THE LING SYSTEM 

By Prof. Anders Wide, M.D. This system of gym- 
nastics has been designed on strictly scientific principles, 
and has been recognized by educators throughout the 
world as the most valuable and practicable one. 12mo, 
cloth, 50 cents, wet; by mail, 54 cents. 
THE HOME LIFE IN ORDER 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D. Dr. Schofield writes not 
alone of the household and its hygiene, but of the 
human body as to its organization, functions and needs 
in the matter of care. 12mo, cloth, 345 pages. $1.50, 
postpaid. ‘ 
NUMBER ONE AND HOW T?) TAKE CARE 

OF HIM 


By Joseph J. Pope, M.D. Talks on the art of pre- 
serving the health, marked by sterling common sense 
and a mastery of sanitary science, 12mo, cloth, 160 
pages, 75 cents. 

THE SANITARY QUESTION BOX 

By Charles F. Wingate,C.S.E. Problems in regard 
to health and comfort in the home carefully answered, 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 

By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. _ The disclosures made 
are of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sen- 
sitive will find nothing indelicate, 12mo, cloth, 197 
pages. ice, $1.00, 

THE HEALTH CARE OF THE BABY 

By Louis Fischer, M.D. Feeding, teething, bath- 
ing, clothing, accidents, skin diseases, bad habits, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, 
croup, colic, worms, tonsilitis, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


ALCOHOL IN SICKNESS 

Its use in the sick-room. 12mo, cloth, so cents, 
THE NUTRITIVE CURE 

A statement of its principles and methods. By 
Robert Walter, M.D. 8vo, paper, 15 cents. 
STANDARD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 

In two large volumes, illustrated, cloth, $15.00 per 
set. 
BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY and its Medico- 

Legal Relation 


By Gustav Schmitt, M.D. 12mo, flexible leather, 
net, $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 
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All in Vain.—According to the following 
story, economy has its pains as well as its 
pleasures, even after the saving is done. 

One spring, for some reason, old Eli was 
going round town with the face of dissat- 
isfaction, and, when questioned, poured 
forth gis voluble tale of wo thus: 

‘“Marse Geo’ge, he come to me last fall 
an’ he say, ‘Eli, dis gwine ter be a hard 
winter, so yo’ be keerful, an’ save yo’ 
wages fas’ an’ tight.’ 

““An’ I b’lieve Marse Geo’ge, yas, sah, 
I b’lieve him, an’ I save an’ I save, an’ 
when de winter come it ain’t got no hard- 
ship, an’ dere was I wid all dat money jes’ 
frown on mah hands!’’-—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Bound to Recover.—Patient—‘‘Tell me 
candidly, Doc, do. you think I'll pull 
through?” 

Doctor—‘‘Oh, you’re bound to get 
well—you can’t help yourself. The Med- 
ical Record shows that out of one hun- 
dred cases like yours, one per cent. in- 
variably recovers. I’ve treated ninety- 
nine cases, and every one of them died. 
Why, man alive, you can’t die if you 
try! There’s no humbug in statistics.” 

—Lippincott’s. 


Honor.—‘‘Some men,’ said Andrew 
Carnegie at a dinner, ‘‘have very queer 
ideas of honor. 

“TI was once riding from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia in the smoking-compartment 
of a Pullman. There were perhaps six of 
us in the compartment, smoking and read- 
ing. All of a sudden a door banged and 
the conductor’s voice cried: 

“ * All tickets, please!’ 

“Then one of the men in the compart- 
ment leaped to his feet, scanned the faces 
of the rest of us and said, slowly and im- 
pressively : 

““*Gentlemen, I trust to your honor.’ 

“And he dived under the seat and re- 
mained there in a small, silent knot till 
the conductor was safely gone.’’—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


Answering It.——A Boston woman, said 
Mr. Bliss Carman at a dinner in New York, 
once asked Lowell to write in her auto- 
graph album, and the poet, complying, 


wrote the line, ‘‘ What is so rare as a day | 





in June?”’ Calling at this woman’s house | 
a few days later, Lowell idly turned the | 


pages.of the album till he came to his own | 
autograph. Beneath it was written in a) 


childish scrawl, ‘‘A Chinaman with whis- 
kers.’”’—Washington Star. 


And That Set Him Thinking.—‘‘I always 
feel, after I have spent an hour or two in 
your company,” he said, ‘‘that I am a 
better man.” ‘It is very good of you to 
say so,’’ she replied. ‘‘Don’t hesitate to 
come often.’’—Chicago Record. 


The Henpecked Worm.—THeE HEn— 
“Get hout, yer miserable, crawlin’, little 
worm! If yer was ’arf a man yer’d come 
an’ turn the mangle fer yer poor slavin’ 
wife.” 

THE Worm—‘‘No, Sarah, I may be a 
worm, but I ain’t one wot turns!’’—Syd- 
uey Bulletin. 










Risily Made 


Go in Business for Tieeall { 
Let Us Send You a a } 
Little Giant Cleaner/3é= 


On 30 Days Trial = 


A Little Giant Cleaner should pay for itself in less 
than two months, out of the profits of the business after paye 
ing help and all expenses. 


It is capable of earning $250.00 to $300.00 clear profit a month and 
we cannot see where there is a possible chance for anyone that buys & 
big money, but every reason why they should make thousands of do 


~~. Give Us a Chance to Help You 


; You can make $2500 to $3000 a yearon each machine. 
It advertises itself and orders for work come pouring in. 


If you are willing to hustle you can easily make $2500 to $3000 a year 
on each machine you own. Make a start today and you will never re- 
gretit. Be “Johnny on the Spot” with a machine and get the cream 
of the business. Hire other men and let them make $10 to $15 a day 
for you. We believe there never has been a machine placed on the 
market that has so pleased everybody and made so much money as the 


house cleaning machine. , \ 
A Perfect Wonder Nothing to Compare With It 
There are several small machines on the 


The Little Giant 
reaches every crack, | market for home use to be worked either by 
corner and crevice of| hand or by asmall water or electric motor, 
the floor; the cracks in | but they have never been a success because 
the wall, the ceiling and | they do not have power enough to clean 
mouldings. It cleans! with, although they will draw the top dust 


and renovates bedding, comforts, blankets, 
mattresses, etc. It consists of a powerful | {fom theroom, The “me ghee nan mmr a 


gasoline engine, a double acting suction air | des the same work in 
pamp, a vacuum condenser, cold water tank, | !arge machines costing from $2,000 to $7,000 
electric spark battery, vacuum guage, high. | each. It has the same size hose, z é 
pressure suction hose, observation glass and| | We haveseenitpull out pailafterpailofdirt 
cleaning tools—all properly connected so as to | from houses—dirt that was impossible to re- 
work in unison and give the desired results. | move completely by the ordinary means of 
The whole is erected on a substantial four- | beating, etc. If you can get a number of 
wheel wagon, to be drawn by hand, 60 that it | these machines working they should 
can be moved from place to place. | make you rich. 


Our Liberal Offer—Pay for it Out of Your Profits 


, 
ee. 
We want you to investigate this exceptional opportunity, We do not believe 4% SS 
N ‘ vs 
@) ® there is any business where so small an investment will bring such wonderful ..5 fi 
returns. We have such implicit confidence in the wonderful money-making eS RS sy 
powers of the Little Giant House Cleaner—that wewill ship one 6° @ 30 a 
to any live man, who is honest and willing to work, on 30 Day’s rs £ os . 
Trial—and will allow you to pay for it in installments so € +40 
& that your profit should, easily take care of your payments, te S % 
* Inonr illustrated book we give full particulars asto how toorgan- Ay Ya 
ize your business and how to tarn every minute of yourtime into SS 
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money. We will send it to you free. Every ambitious man who > A es 
has any “‘get-up’’ in him should write at once for this book. (*) s os Sy - 
A postage stamp will bring it to you and it will show you (oy Pw ” ’ 
how you can become independent and one of the OW ws ee 
prosperous men in your community. Now is the Vaes ~~ 
time to start, . Write today. Use coupon. — AS os 


a McCreery Man’f’g Co. 
: 224 McCreery Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 

















TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


Have you anything for sale which can be used in a church or parsonage? 


THE READERS EXCHANGE 
CHURCH SUPPLY BUREAU 


in THE HOMILETIC REVIEW offers the 
surest way of reaching 27,000 of the country’s 
leading ministers of all denominations at @ cost of 
only three cents per word. Send for informa- 
tion. Write your name and address on the 
coupon and send to 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW _ CR aO Ee ana 


44-60, EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
























HOMILETIC 
REVIEW 


44-60 E. 23d Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please send informa- 
tion about the READERS 
EXCHANGE AND CHuRCH Sup- 
PLY BurgAv. 
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Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 


highest class—it stands all by itself, the KING of 





Surbrug’s ARCADIA Mixture 


It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the 
mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home 
—you may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince 


THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St., New York 


Railroad. 























Magy oo iS aOR Ay Nit! Ao 26a NN 
The Great Middle Price—High-Grade 


SYRACUSE 4: 20H. ?. for Licht and 


Heavy Duty and Speed Boats 

Patented Combination Exhaust 
that gives you more power for weight than 
any other motor made. Write for free cata- 
logand full particulars. LiveAgents Wanted 


SYRACUSE GAS ENGINE CO. 
1813 Park Street Syracuse, N. ¥ 









\ Costs 2 cents per week. 
its own gas. Over 200 styles. 

warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 

= | Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


City. 





Makes and burns 
Every lamp 





March 5.—A number of workmen are burie 
avalanche at Rogers Pass on the Canadia 


———___ 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


ied_by an 
an Pacific 


March 9.—Nicholas Tschaikovsky is acquitte: lat his 
trial in St. Petersburg; Madame Breshkoy. sky 
is at the same time convicted and sentenc ed to 
exile, but not to hard labor. 

British naval estimates for 1910 show an increase 
of $27,805,000 over the preceding year. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


March 5.—The Senate passes the Postal Savi ings- 
Bank Bill by a vote of 50 to 22. 

Former Secretary of the interior Garfield testifies 
in the Ballinger-Pinchot inquiry. 


March 9.—Bills are 
ating $12,000,000 
of buildings for the departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce and Labor. 


The subcommittee of the House Naval Comn 
decides against bestowing any reward on Com. 
mander Peary until he furnishes further proofs of 
his discovery of the North Pole. 


apd in the Senate appropri- 
or the erection in Washington 


\ittee 


GENERAL 


March 5.—The Philadelphia carmen’s strike devel- 
ops into a sympathetic strike involving thousands 
of union workmen in the city. 


March 6.—Ex-Senator Thomas C. Platt dies in New 
York City. 


March 7.—Dr. 
editor of The Christian Herald, dies in New York 


Louis Klopsch, philanthropist 


and 


March 11.—State Senator George H. Cobb is elected 
President pro tem. 
Hinman, the candidate favored by Senator Root 
and Governor Hughes, having been defeated 
the Republican caucus. 


Eben Alexander, former United States Minister to 
Greece, dies in Knoxville, Tenn. 


of the Senate at Albany, Mr 


iin 
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northern farmers on_productive lands in 
Southeast Georgia. Three miles from the 
Florida Line. Direct fast transportation 
to Northern and Western markets. 


OUT THE SOUTH? 
ot ytd to Texas, as a place 
of residence or for business, anything 


Vege- | about its growth in manufacturin; 
g, in 
tables and small fruits mature when cash agriculture, in railroads, in population, 
prices are highest. Strawberries, figs, pota- 


in general business? If so write us and we 
will endeavor to give you the information 
desired or put you in the way of getting it. 
It will cost you nothing. For 27 years the 
Manufacturers’ Record has been the final 
authority on the growth of the whole 
South. Send us the name and address of 
any friends who desire to know about the 


MANUFACTURER’S RECORD 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


toes, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, cucumbers, 
eggplant, cabbage, corn, cotton and every 
vegetable that grows in the North grows 
better here and brings moremoney. Pecans, 
a big money-making crop that requires little 
attention. Splendid section for cattle, 
sheep and swine. Soil, a rich, sandy loam 
with substratum of clay. Good churches, 
good schools, good neighbors, — roads 
already here. Pioneer work has been done. 
This land on the market for $20 an acre, $1 
an acre cash and $1 an acre a month, It is 
going fast. No better opportunity in the 
entire South for the man seeking indepen- 
dence and comfort, Let us tell you more 


























about it. adépeme A SHETLAND PONY isan unceasing source 
906 COLONY co. of pleasure and robust health to children, 
HOMELAND GEORGIA | Safe. Inexpensive to keep. Highest type. 











Complete outfits. Our beautifully illus- 
trated free catalogue tells all about them. 
BELLE MEADE FARM, Dept. F., Markham, Va. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to_patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 0 
INVENT, with valuable ai of tay rentions 
wanted, sent free, ONE MILLIO per 
LARS offered for one invention; ay 000 for 


STORES TO RENT IN PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. Ready about May Ist—Pittsfield is 

a live, growing a (about forty thousand 
inhabitants) woolen and paper mills— 
General Electric Company employs about 
five thousand people—has a large trolley 
system and is a healthful Summer resort 
right in the Heart of the Berkshire Hills. 
Togaiee of ENGLAND BROTHERS. 


ALFALFA AND FRUIT LANDS 
in the Pecos Valley, #50 an acre and up, will 
muke you rich in a few years. Write to-day 

















































































































‘I a others. Patents secured by us advertised 
for Pecos Valley literature and six months’| free in World’s Progress; sample free, 
subscription to ** The Earth,” our land jour- | Victor J. Evans & Co. W ashington, D. 0 
nal, free. L. Seagraves, Gen. Ooloniza- " 

tion Agent, A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 1138 Railway 

















Exchange, ‘Chicago. PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered for 
one invention. Book ** How to Obtain a 
Patent’’ and ** What to Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned, We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys. 
985 F Street Yashington, D. 





























FOR SALE 

Typical Florida Home of seven rooms, 
barns, etc., acres excellent farm and 
truck land, all cleared and in high state of 
po > ha me ocated two miles from 
Gainesville in thickly settled community 
on hard road. Price $3000.00 on easy corms. 
Other rare bargains in Florida Farm 

HAMPTON-WATSON CO. “Gainesville, ‘Fla. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Illustrated circular free. Dept. 27. 
























































PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents eampe. 

8S. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 6, W ‘ashington. D. ©. Estab. 1869, 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 6l-p. Guide. Special offer, 
£. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. O. 


























~L 
118 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Valuable Coal and Timber 
Lands, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee. Several mines now in operation, 
Good titles. Prices extremely low, bound 
to advance. Box 237, Literary Digest 
























































REAL ESTATE THE SOUTH ~ INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
eer de eee Meeitiked ania oti DO YOU WANT TO KNOW |. eee eee ee OR 


on farms in famous Pee Dee Section of 
South Carolina; richest cotton, tobacco 
and truck section in South. Security ab- 
solute. No mortgage guaranteed by = ex- 
ceeds 50% of market ey ue of farm. Write 
for our mortgage lis' PEE DEE TRUST 
COMPANY, Bee tal $50,000, Florence, 8. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STaRT LEGITIMATE MAIL-ORDER MER- 
CANTILE BusiINEss — Possibilities unlim- 
ited ; conducted by anyone. We print your 
catal and supply merchandise at whole- 
sale. rite for sample catalog and book- 
let. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

HOPE, ARK., wants Cotton Factories, 
Woodworking Plants, and_manufacturing 
industries of all kinds. We have Eighty 
Thousand Dollars to offer as Bonuses, and 
free sites. Address HOPE PROGRESSIVE 
LEAGUE, Hope, Arkansas. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


a UINE BARGAINS IN High-grade 
right rises. Slightly ased igatresseats, 
7 Btefnways, 3 up; 5 Lyon & Healys $250 
Ay ;7 Was ae AS} 34 Knabes $250 up ; 
5 Chickerings $2: ; good second-han 
Uprights $125 up;6 Ring} Baby Grands at about 
half. Write for full particulars. Cash or two 
years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams Street, 
Chicago, We ship everywhere on approval, 
Fullest guarantee with every piano, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7éc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarsing. Re enlar rice list 2c 
stamp. OBT. L. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wiikes Barre, Pa. 


LIMITED OFFER. One dozen Post Cards 
printed from your negatives 35c. Expert 
photo finishing at best faery price list 
and camplepr rint upon re 

EDMAN CAMERA co. 
42-44 Nassau a New York City. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates Sone 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Fre 

Ri¥eE Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





















































COAL 685 ACRES IN WEST VIRGINIA. 
Two seams openon R. R. Fortunes made 


Pee ae oal mines. 


Patents that_Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St,, Washington, D. C. 











Nelsonville, Ohio. 








FLORIDA * AIR PLANTS” grow with- 





out soil on wall. Odd flower. One for50c; 
three for $1. 00. 
BAM RUD COOK Bunnell, Fla. 


Qur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


HELP WANTED 
E XPERIENOED book salesman wanted to 
prosens to} to l amzer only **‘GREAT AMER. 
YERS” an entirely new work 
of poke hoe merit by 
School of Univ. of Penna. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Unusual opportunity. Represent- 
atives actually making over $100.00 per 
week. State prpetinnce and references. 
JOHN ©. WINSTON CO. 
1010 Arch St. 


Philadelphia. 

WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 
Average salary $1100.00. Preparation free 
Post ce examinationssoon. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. R, 55, Rochester, N. Y. 


PACIFIO COAST? Galeries, expenses, 





Dean of Law 








certific ation, etc., explai . 20c. stamps, 
CALIFORNIA TEACHEKS’ AGENCY 
San oansteso os Angeles 





FOR WRITERS 


AUTHORS: We can bring your work to 
the notice of 300 Editors. Short Stories, 
Special Articles, Book ee . placed with 





best publishers. Write for circular 
NEW — AUTHORS’ ‘EXCH ANGE 
154 lt t. Yew York. 





Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. 
Dept. B, Bureauof Research, New Albany, Ind. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEECHES, Lec. 
tures, Essays, Arguments, etc. General 
Research, Translations.’ Programs ar- 
ranged. Revision and Disposal of Manu- 
scripts. Booklet Free. Authors’ Revision 
Bureau, 68 Morningside Avenue, New York. 


EXPERT TYPEWRITING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Specialty: Books, MSS., 
Plays, Theses. My experience is very exten- 
sive. Also revising done. References. Rates 
nominal. Phone 4801 Plaza. Miss Goldbergh, 
627 Madison Ave., New York. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS, every make, each entire- 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- 
factory or may be returned. Illustrated list 
free. Agent's discounts. Ty pewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York Cit ¥; 


OVER 1,000,000 BUYERS 


including the cream of Ameri- 
can Business and Professional 
Men and their families, read 
these Classified Ads. every week 
Put yours here. It will pay you. 


WRITE FOR RATES 
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ew ingures desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 





A Ree, Williamsburg, Ky.—‘“In writing 
f wrmal notes, which i is correct: ‘John Smith requests 

he pleasure of Alice Lee’s company to (or at) the 
concert on Monday evening’?”’ 


“ ” 


The preposition ‘“‘at’’ is preferably used in this 
sentence, in the sense of “being present,’’ “within 
the limits of, within; as, at college,” etc. ‘To” in 
this instance would refer more to ‘‘ denoting motion 
or action in the direction of,’ and unless this latter 
distinction in meaning is intended to be conveyed, 
the preposition “‘at’’ is preferable. 

“A. H. T.,” E. Liverpool, O.—' Kindly state 
whether the expression ‘somebody else’s’ is correct, 
and may be used equally as well as ‘somebody's 
else.””’ 

The STANDARD DIcTIONARY (p. 588, col. 2) states 
as follows on this point: ‘“‘The expressions some one 
clse, any one else, every one else, somebody else, etc., 
are in good usage treated as substantive phrases and 
have the possessive inflection upon the else; as, 
somebody else’s umbrella; but some prefer to treat 
them simply as elliptical expressions; as, the um- 
brella is somebody's else (i.e., other than the person 
previously mentioned).” It will thus be seen that 
cither of these two forms of expression is correct. 

“E. H. T.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘‘Please give the correct 
meanings and pronunciations of the following words: 

‘ Amulius,’ ‘Numitor,’ *Palatinus,’ ‘Pallantium,’ 

stere,’ ‘are,’ and * mal-de-mer.’ 

A-mul’ius (u as in rule) was the son of Procas, 
king in Alba. He expelled his brother Num’i-tor 
(u as in but), and ordered his grandsons, Romulus 
and Remus, to be thrown into the Tiber. 

Pal-lan’te-um was a city in Arcadia, the residence 
of Pallas. 

Pal-a-ti‘num is an adjective meaning ‘belonging 
or pertaining to a palace, or to the Palatium, one of 
the hills upon which Rome was built.’’ * Hence we 
have the word Pal-a-ti’nus, meaning either a dweller 
on the Palatium or an officer attached to the palace. 

Stere (e as in here) is a cubic unit of metric meas- 
ure, equal to one cubic meter. It is defined on page 

1761, col. 3, of the STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

Are (a as in fare) is a land measure in the metric 
system equal to 119.38 sq. yards. (STANDARD Dic- 
TIONARY, p. 11, col. 2.) 

Under the French word ‘‘ mal” the StanparpD Dic- 

TlONARY states: ‘Obsolete except in French names 
of diseases, as mal de mer (seasickness).”” 

“R. H. D.,’’ Rockwood, Pa.—‘‘Is there any au- 
thority for the expression ‘different than’ in the sen- 
tence, | The English constitution is different than 
ours [ 

“Than” is a conjunction used after comparatives, 
and hence is not the proper word to use in this con- 

nection. The preposition ‘‘from” is the word sanc- 
tioned by the weight of literary authority. 

“C.W.K.,”’ Dayton, O.—‘' Kindly give the cor- 

rect pronunciation of the proper name ‘Grosvenor.’ ”’ 

“The Who’s Who Year Book”’ (London) gives in 

its table, ‘‘ Peculiarly Pronounced Proper Names,’’ the 
pronunciation of “‘Grosvenor’’ as Gro’ven-or (first 
oasin note). This is doubtless the generally accepted 
English pronunciation. 

B. K.,” Hartford, Pa.—‘‘ Please state whether 


A. w word ‘clothing’ may take a verb in the plural 
number.” 


The word “‘clothing’’ is a collective noun, synony- 
mous with “raiment’”’ or “apparel,’’ and is followed 
by a verb in the singular number, as it conveys the 
idea of unity rather than plurality. 





Hamburg-American Line 


Regular twin-screw 
passenger service to 


London-Paris-Hamburg 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
DREADNAUCHT CARS. 





The nub of railroading is first-class equipment and 
reliable service. The Pennsylvania Railroad provides this for 
the public. For many months big all-steel coaches, built like 
Dreadnaughts, have been operated on all through trains. Their 
easy-riding qualities and steadiness of motion have been widely 
praised. The all-steel dining cars too have distinct advantages 
over the wooden ones. They are stronger and steadier, and the 
act of eating is made more enjoyable by the smoother movement. 

There are also some steel Pullman Cars—Combined 
Parlor-Smokers and Baggage—in the service now. Travelers like 
them. They have plenty of elbow room and they glide over the 
rails. The Sleeping Cars are coming. Some four hundred 
parlor and sleeping cars will be in use by summer. 

These steel coaches and cars are the strongest vehicles 
ever built for passenger transportation. They are fire proof, 
break proof and bend proof. They represent the climax of safety 
and the perfection of comfort in railroad travel. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has always been the leader 
in all manner of improved equipment as well as in all methods of 
making their patrons more comfortable. This is why it is 
known and honored as The Standard Railroad of America. 











SUMMER CRUISES 


During June, July, August, and September from 
Hamburg. Arranged to fit the purse and time at your 
disposal. To NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, ICELAND, 
and SPITZBERGEN, — ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
and SCOTLAND, and to the seaside resorts of Europe. 


Luxurious fleet of modern vessels make these trips. 
Duration 14, 18, 22, 24 days. Cost from $62.50 up. 
Excellent connections from America by superb steamers of our transatlantic services. 

; Write for Travel Books fully illustrated. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, : 41-45 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 



























Also to the MEDITERRANEAN 
via Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
by splendidly appointed steamships | 
containing everything necessary for 
your comfort and safety. 
Cruises to all the most interest- 
ing parts of the world during 
the entire year. 
Travelers’ Checks Issued 
Tourist Dept. for trips everywhere 
Send for booklet 


41-45 Broadway, New York 





HAMBURG.-AMERICAN LINE 









ODERN in every respec ‘+ and thorough 
M ly equipped to handle the m« 5 severe 
cases. Located in the famous Pine Rid 
section of Georgia, at the very top of the 
hig chest point in Fulton County, just 449 
from Atlanta. Has natural drainage 

directions. Each and every case 
treated according to its own individual 
needs. Rates reasonable. Medical report 
s treated from July 10, 1908, to 
10, 1909, shows a complete recov- 
82 6-7 per cent. 
W ite for handsome illustrated booklet, 
ce Te ~ 4 telling why Pine Ridge Sanitarium is the 
place for you. 


| PINE RIDGE SANITARIUM, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Geo. Brown Dr. J. M. Crawford 
President Vice-President 
Dr. L. C, Rouglin, Secretary. 












PINE RIDGE SANITARIUM, Atlanta, Ga. 











For the Treatment of LARYNGEAL AND PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
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ALIFORNIA 


No Where Else On Earth 


ARE THERE SO MANY 
ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 


‘\ Tourist and Settler 


THOUSANDS OF WONDERS AWAIT THE PLEASURE SEEKER— 
THOUSANDS OF OPPORTUNITIES THE SETTLER 


. & 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 
THE ROAD TO THE PACIFIC 


CONVINCING LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


& L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


366-1158 or 1 Broadway 


Travel and Resort Directory 





New York 








HE presentation of the Passion 

ammergau during the coming 
present epoch of National prosperity will cause a: 
unusually large exodus o ; ag 
tours, transportation lines and resorts should 
represented in our 


Annual Foreign 
Travel Number 
April 16th 

Advertising forms close April 5th at noon 


Statistics show that nine-tenths of all who travel 
for either business or 
people of influential business, professional or social 
standing. Your announcement in THE LITERARY 
apes aes 23; Jog — roe 5 pod each week, 

or twenty years its Travel and Resort Direc 
has been stead se 
Managers of the great Steamshi 
Systems and all the leading Tour 


Summer Travel 
To Foreign Lands 


In the April 16th issue will appear a series of 
articles on the above subject, especially helpful to 
our many readers contemplating a trip abroad 
during the next few months. 


Theliterary Digest 


nm Play at Ober- 

Summer and the 
tourists abroad. All 
be 


pleasure are the well-to-do 


ily and extensively used by Traffic 
and Railroad 


anagers. 














Via the Mediterranean and Italy, 
April 2, May 14, June 21 and 25, July 2. 


Via the British Isles, June 4, 15, 25 
and 29, July 2, 5, 8 and 30, August 10. 
Via the Continent, July 5 and 6. 
Tour of all Switzerland, June 23. 
CEORCE E. MARSTERS 


248 Washington St. 31 W. 30th St. 
OSTON NEW YORK 

















OPLEY TOURS 


Inexpensive, but not mean; Brief, 
but not hurried. 
There is a point at which economy be- 
comes extravagance: profitable travel 
requires leisure and comfort—luxury is 
not necessary. 

Sail May 31st, June 8th, 18th, 22d, 25th 
Edinburgh to Naples via Oberammergau 
Send for Announcement and Maps 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 


Ifyou are planning a |Our methods and ar- 
trip to rangements insure you 


EUROPE a trip, not only 


pleasure-giving, but 
and the Passion Play | mentally _ profitable— 
We would like to send 


SB00(80 dhgsend up 
*" BOOKLET | Japan-Apr. 19-$550 


Prompt application is very important and will 

insure choice accommodation and seats; write 

us to-day. THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
204 Berkeley Building, Boston 


EUROPE 


Select limited parties under personal es- 
cort. Visiting the principal points of in- 
terest. All tours including Passion Play at 
berammergau 
Send for free 72-page Foreign Travel Book 
“BIG AND LITTLE JOURNEYS” 
containing detailed itineraries and dates. 
BEEKMAN TOURIST Co. 





























340 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
Unique, 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS ‘eri: 


health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe, Climate 
frostless, rainless, sunny. In mid-winter ride moun- 
tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swim out- 
doors. High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and 
bathhouses, Write for booklet. 

A. W. CHAFFEE, Mgr,, Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz. 





SIDE TRIPS 


THROUGH PICTURESQUE 


HOLLAND 


VERY SMALL EXPENSE 

FROM LONDON 
FROM PARIS 
FROM BERLIN 

Start any time—From Anywhere. 

New Palace Steamers England to 
Holland, via Flushing. Largest 
and Fastest crossing the Channel. 

Write for booklets and itineraries, showing 
every detail of delightful tours. 


C. BAKKER, Gen. American Agent 
Netherland State Rys.,and Flushing Mail Route 
355 Broadway, New York 


[2 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Leave in April, May, June, July and August 
All parts of Europe, including Oberammergau 


DE POTTER TOURS 


(31st year) 
32 Broadway - - NEW YORK 


EUROPE Two vacancies in party limited to 
six, sailing May 14. Delightful itin- 
erary including the Passion Play. Leisure, com- 
fort, experienced guidance. Four months, $1,000. 
Miss Amzs, 89 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


to Europe or in America 


FREE TRI will be given at any time 


to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
BABCOCK’S TOURS 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 


EUROPE, Sct: The Ideal Way 


-P. GRAHAM 
Ideal Tours, Box 1055-D, Pittsburg 


1910 Oberammergau 1910 
entra ‘ © 4th $360 























EUROPEAN TOURS.—Parties 
Limited—Good Hotels. . Best 
References. y ‘ours, 
5931 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 























McCANN'S TOURS, Inc Marbridee Building, Herald Square NEW YORK 





GETMAN’S SEASICK REMEDY 
Absolu ¥ vent 
CAR AND SKASICKNESS. 
Money Back if it Fails 
Prepared by G. T. Getman, Druggist, Lyons, N. Y. 


EUROPE Limited Party sails June 25th. 
e England, Holland, Germany in- 
cluding Oberammergau, Austrian Tyrol, The 


Dolomites, Italy, Switzerland and France. Address 
Miss Apsre R. Wyman, 87 Madison Ave., New York. 


eaetpany 2 
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PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION GUIDE 
FOR TRANS-ATLANTIC TRAVELERS 

128 PAGES SOLID FACTS 
Concerning every field of maritime 
effort and progress, and giving infor- 
mation on practically all subjects in 
which trans-Atlantic travelers are 
interested, or upon which they 
need to be informed. 

Sent Postpaid by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
Standard Edition (Paper Covers), 25 cts. 
De Luxe Edition (Fine Leather Covers),$1.00 


FRANK PRESBREY CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ITALY—Sail April 6 
ail April 
Our best University Tour: best itiner- 
ary, best leaders, best lecturers. At 
Oberammergau for 

The Passion Play—May !6th 

Send for Announcement and Maps. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 





Egypt and Palestine... 

British Isles Tour 

Oberammergau Special se 
Berlin-Athens-Rome-London 

S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


$700—INVESTIGATE—s350 


June—100, 91, 78, 60 days—Azores, Madeira, Spain, 
Algiers, Sicily, Italy to Scotland (with Paestum, 
Assisi, Perugia, Ravenna, finest Swiss Passes, 
Passion Play, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, etc.) High- 
class, limited. 12th year. Book and map. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


DUNNIN High Grade Tours to 

Europe. Sailing April, 

May, June, July, Aug. Write for pamphlets. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 

15th year* 


THE KUGLER TOURS 3), 20%. 


Continental and Norway travel. Descriptive itiner- 
aries. Write Dr.M.M.Kugler,7 E. 4thSt.,Cincinnati,O 














ITALY TO ENGLAND, APRIL 2 
2 places in Club of 10. 90 days. 
Best leader. Cultural results. Passion 
Play. Superior advantages. 

Travel-Study Club, Syracuse, N. Y. 





A FRENCH GENTLEMEN would accom- 
panya party of one or more on a summer 
tour in Europe; familiar with foreign 
travels; you are invited to see him at his 
French classes, 10:30 to 12:30 A. M., 1 West 
34th St., when arrangements can be made. 
PROF. CHOFFLET. 








THECOLLVER TOURS 


Stand for the best. They appeal to the old 
traveler as well as to the beginner and to all 
who wish a perfect trip. We are announcin 
12 small select parties for E 
and the PASSION PLAY 
Spain and Riviera, March 24; Mediterranean 
and Continental, April 16; Mediterranean- 
Continental and British Isles, May 28; North 
Cape and Russia, June 8. Arrangements for 
private parties. Trans-Siberia and Japan, 
March 22. Write for booklet of tour that 
interests you. THE COLLVER TOURS COM- 
PANY, 424 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


|The Yacht Athena 


in the Mediterranean. A 
— yacht, American 

anagement, American. ca- 
terer, reserved for American 
travelers. 

Long and short cruises to 
Sicily, Greece, Turkey, and 
Dalmatia. Exact connections 

: and Summer 














THE ATHENA Maps. Bureau of University 
Travel, 19 Trinity Place. Boston, Mass. 


HONOLULU $110 Ginss}'sis days 
from San Francisco. 


The splendid twin screw steamer SIERRA 
(10,000 tons displacement) sails from San 
Francisco, April 16, May 7, May 28 and 
every 21 days. Round trip tickets good for 

LULU, the most attractive 
BOoK NOW 





spot on entire world tour. 
and secure best berths 
LINE &0 TAHITI AND NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 8. S. Mariposa connecting with 
Union Line, sailings April 15, May 21, June 
29, ete. Tahiti and back (24 days), $12 
first-class. New Zealand (Wellington), 
$246.25 first-class, R. T. 6 mos. 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. 


673 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 
ORTE! 


CNT—Five weeks in Egypt—Palestine. 
OBERAMMERGAU—Eleven Tours. 
NORTH CAPE —With or without Russia. 
ART TOUR-—Italy to England. 

Our leaders show you much modern life 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS APPLETON, WIS, 


EUROPE $250 


PASSION PLAY 
Z. BOSTON 





THE TEMPLE TOURS 
14 BEACON STREET, 


23rd Year omatn Petrie Ante kx: 9010. 
cursions. Sailing June 29th. 
E. W. VAN DEUSEN, 542 W. 124th St., N. Y. 








“Travel Free 
T 


From Care” 


Seaso: 


Send for our ely 


ful Brochure 
Bartlett Tours Co. 532 Walnut Phila. 


when ‘Writing Wo’ dvertisers.., 








